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THE WEEK, 


Tue news from the seat of war continues to be of 
the kind that has wearied us and moved our anxiety for 
so many weeks. There is no progress reported of any 
kind, unless we may call progress the discovery of yet 
another plot to murder Lord Roberts. A despatch 
from Lord Roberts, received on Thursday, announced 
the surrender of the garrison of Dewetsdorp to De Wet 
after some fighting, in which our losses were fifteen 
killed and forty-two wounded. The garrison consisted 
of 400 men, and De Wet’s force is believed to 
have been 2,500 strong. A relief force arrived too 
late, and the “successful engagement” fought by 
Knox at Valland is small compensation for another 
regrettable incident. Nearly eight months ago we 
had just such a surrender at Reddersburg, a few 
miles from Dewetsdorp, and yet the war in the Free 
State is “over.” As a matter of fact, the eastern part of 
the Free State has apparently been abandoned to the 
enemy and all the mountainous country from the Basuto- 
land border to Thaba n’chu is again in their hands. 
There is no news of any attempt to occupy the northern 
part of the Transvaal, and the enemy’s dcpéts and guns 
with Botha appear to be secure from interference. 


Ir is remarkable that so little attention has been 
called by professional soldiers to the absurdities pub- 
lished as “ official” in certain speeches and despatches. 
It is doubtful whether this kind of thing does much 
good even in keeping up the heart of the public at home: 
it certainly lowers us abroad and makes our position 
among our own colonists at the Cape less secure. The 
war has been declared “over” for three months and 
more; small troops organised with the utmost skill 
and capable of continual combination are termed 
“marauding bands ;” mobile forces, trained to arms 
and in some cases possessing special knowledge 
of engineering, which so hamper our communi- 
cations that the supplies are permanently starved, 
are called “bandits.” We were gravely informed 
about nine weeks ago that De Wet was “aban- 
doned” by all but a handful of men, and again, 
last fortnight, that the men left in the field were not 
Boers at all, but mercenaries and desperadoes. It is 
small wonder if the public is beginning to lose its 
temper. If amere contemptible mob of loose roving 
bands are opposed to us, whence comes the difficulty of 
ending the war? and on the hypothesis that men 
evidently acting on a general plan, obeying orders, 
numbering nearly one-fifteenth of our forces, possessed 
of artillery and in communication with an organized 
headquarters are an army, what is gained by denying 
its existence ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has now communicated to the 
Press—through the “crystallising” agency of Mr. 
Wanklyn—an admission that the solemn and emphatic 
statement made by him to the last Parliament in its last 
Session regarding lis interest in Government contracts 
was unintentionally and unwittingly inaccurate. The 
amended statement appears to indicate an intention to 
claim for himself a much lower standard than that which 
he imposes on his subordinates. “ I have never concerned 


myself,” he writes, “ with any Government contract since 
I have been in public life.” Whither has the Caesar’s 
wife’s theory gone? Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is 
“interested,” and only Mr. Austen Chamberlain “ concerns 
himself.” Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is not “ concerned.” 
What will the House of Commons have to say to this 
casuistry? The most absurd part of the communication is 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plea that his interest in Tubes is 
infinitesimal. He holds £5,000 ordinary and £10,000 
preference shares in the Birmingham Trust and the 
holdings of his family amount to £95,000. The Trust 
still (in December last) held about 9,000 shares in 
Tubes, Limited. ‘ Tubes,” says Mr. Chamberlain, “ does 
some business with the Government.” Why minimise 
the matter? The chairman of Tubes says that the 
business of the company is “ practically confined” to 
work for the Admiralty. And what of the big contract 
for housing Boer prisoners in Ceylon? Mr. Chamberlain 
can hardly describe hisinterest in that as “ infinitesimal.” 
And, above all, what of the purchase of Hoskins? We 
predicted many weeks ago that the suppression of all 
the disclosures of the Morning Leader by certain London 
Liberal papers, like their suppression of the Hawksley 
dossier, could not last. On Wednesday the Daily 
News published an article containing a summary 
of all that it had hitherto excluded. We wonder if the 
St. Fames’s Gazelle will have anything to say about Mr. 
Chamberlain’s admission of inaccuracy. It gave us the 
lie direct on this very point a short time ago. We gave 
it the facts and it coolly adhered to its statement that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to Mr. Lloyd George was per- 
fectly accurate. The whole business will have to be 
probed. Perhaps Mr. Houston could give some further 
information about Admiralty contracts during the past 
year? It is something to be thankful for that Lord 
Selborne, the new First Lord of the Admiralty, has 
retired from the board of the P. and O. 


Lorp CREWE made an admirable speech at Leeds 
on Thursday. What he had to say on farm-burning 
and the Rhodesian Press was particularly to the point :— 


“ There are several questions which, when Parliament meets, 
the Liberal representatives will have to ask, and I am 
very glad to think that, although a very small body, they 
are a strong body, determined to press their views by 
every possible means. The first is, to what extent the 
General Election, the result of which was to be so peaceful, 
impressed the Boers of South Africa with the futility and 
hopelessness of their further resistance to the army. We are 
spending a million and a quarter a week ; we are adopting, I 
grieve to think, harsher measures than were adopted in the 
earlier stages of the campaign. There are not wanting, as 
anybody who reads the newspapers can see, those who demand 
far harsher measures still. We are told that the whole of South 
Africa is going to be ablaze, not merely in the literal sense, but 
in the metaphorical sense as well, and I would just like to give 
you this caution, that those people who spread these reports 
about disaffection in Cape Colony are themselves to some 
extent the people who are undoubtedly subsidised by the people 
whose interest and desire it is that harsh measures should be 
taken against our Dutch fellow-subjects, and therefore it 
appears to me that these statements ought to be received with 
caution, and demand independent confirmation before they are 
definitely accepted.” 

From whom is it that we hear of evil Dutch propa- 
gandists who are telling stories discreditable to our 
army and our institutions ? From the Press that called 
the Dutch colonists rebels and invented the stories of 
the shooting of M‘Lachlan and a hundred other out- 


rages by the Boers ! 
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Tue real point against Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
nection with companies contracting with the Govern- 
ment was very effectively put. Lord Crewe urged 
that it was very important that the matter should be 
raised in the House of Commons :— 

“No charges of corruption are made against any body, but 
if I might endeavour to introduce an analogy, it would be 
this: Suppose I had a friend who was sitting on a bench of 
Petty Sessions, and a poaching case came on with which his 
estate was immediately concerned. Well, if he insisted upon 
sitting on the bench while that case was being discussed, I 
should say he was doing a very foolish thing. He might say 
this, which is very much what is said by the Daily Telegraph 
and other papers on behalf of Mr. Chamberlain and his family : 
he would probably say, ‘ Here am I,a person of some standing and 
consideration, and apparently you think that I am willing to 
barter the immortal principles of truth and justice, and possibly 
to imperil my immortal soul, for the sake of a few miserable 
rabbits or pheasants. If you think that, I am not only unfit to 
hold the commission of peace, but I ought to be hunted out 
of all decent society.’ To that I should reply: ‘My dear 
friend, I believe you to be one of the noblest of mankind—I 
am quite certain you would not barter the smallest shred of 
justice for a whole wilderness full of rabbits or pheasants. But 
that does not alter my opinion that when your own case is 
being tried you had better come off the bench.’ And what is 
particularly striking is that Mr. Chamberlain has such a very 
high standard himself in the matter. You will probably have seen 
mentioned in the papers that eminent gentleman, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, who Mr. Chamberlain considered was not entirely 
fit for the Governorship of Cape Colony because he had at one 
time held shares in certain South African companies. So that 
when you see a man who, like Mr. Chamberlain, sets a 
standard of propriety, an almost romantic standard, I may say, 
not merely for that well-known person, Czsar’s wife, one 
might say, but for his cousins, his sisters, and his aunts—one is 
a little disappointed that his name should have been mentioned 
in connection with it at all.” 

Lord Crewe, who reaffirmed his adherence to Home 
Rule, made a fine appeal for a fighting Opposition. 


Mr. Bryce and Lord Crewe both had something 
to say on Imperialism. Speaking of the Government’s 
readiness to alienate the Dutch, Lord Crewe said :— 

“To be feared and hated seems to me to be their ideal of 
the position of this country; and if we are to speak of 
Imperialism on the one hand, or what is opposed to 
Imperialism on the other, the line which I would draw 
between Liberals and Conservatives is that the Conservatives 
are content to be feared and hated, whereas the Liberals 
wish to be honourably respected.” 

Mr. Bryce laid down the principles of Liberal foreign 
policy in language which every follower of Mr. 
Gladstone will readily adopt :— 

“To begin with, we ought to have good manners. We 
ought not to indulge in arrogant and boastful language, which 
is too frequently heard from prominent members of the 
Government. We ought to conduct our policy with tact, 
patience, foresight, and prudence. We ought to dispose our 
resources in the quarters where they will prove most remune- 
rative, and we are bound also to remember that the authority 
of Britain depends not merely upon force but upon the good- 
will of her subjects, of whatever race they may be—whether 
they are French in Canada or whether they are Dutch in 
Africa. 

“ We ought to let our policy be guided by justice, and be as 
scrupulous in doing what is right to a little State as to a strong 
one. We ought to prefer arbitration to war, and we ought to 
secure the respect of other nations by straightforward and 
upright dealing. These are the principles which I think the 
Liberal party ought to advocate in Opposition, and which it 
ought to give effect to whenever it is again called into power.” 


Iris very evident that there is a growing opposi- 
tion to the policy of farm burning in the Boer States. 
Two newly elected M.P.’s, Mr. Whitley and Mr. 
Thomson, have been discussing with their constituents 
in Halifax and Skipton the consequences of this whole- 
sale devastation of the two countries, and have argued 
in favour of attempting some other solution. Mr. 
Charles Trevelyan, in spite of his support of the war 
policy, has come out as a strong critic of these desperate 
remedies, and the National Reform Union, an organisa- 
tion which is in particularly intimate sympathy with 
the opinions of rank-and-file Liberalism, has adopted a 
resolution urging the instant necessity of opening up 
negotiations with the Boers. 


Ir is good news from China that the Powers have 
not, after all, been rebuffed and defied, and have still 
time to reflect whether they will include in their pre- 
liminary demands any article which the Chinese Govern- 
ment is likely to declare itself unable to comply with. 
We were told many days ago that eleven articles had 
been formulated and presented ; that the most important 
exacted the heads of Prince Tuan and his accomplices, 
and that the crux of the situation was the declaration 
of China’s inability to punish them adequately. It 
now appears that the Imperial edict was not in 
any sense an answer to Europe, as the precise 
form Europe’s demands should take was still under 
discussion between the Ministers. We have had M. 
Delcassé’s and Count von Biilow’s distinct declaration 
that the punishment of the guilty is to be made a sine 
gud non; nothing leads us to suppose that France or 
Germany, or any of the Powers have receded from 
this position. The instigators of murder are to suffer, 
or negotiations will not even be begun; but it does 
not appear whether capital punishment will be required 
by the eight Powers, whose unanimity is of greater 
moment than anything else. It is clear that Europe 
must make no demand she cannot persist in. A part of 
the American Press, which meanwhile attacks Mr. 
Conger for acceding to his colleagues’ demand for 
“Chinese blood,” or insists that the United States 
Government shall disown him, is, in all probability, 
wasting its indignation. 


THE curiosity excited in this country by President 
Kruger’s journey seems still hungry, and the record of 
his daily doings in Paris, where he has now spent a 
week, still occupies a distinguished place in the “ latest 
intelligence” columns. If there is any faith in foreign 
correspondents (and the public was learning to doubt it), 
the exile has been greeted at every turn with tremendous 
and orderly enthusiasm. He continues to receive 
eloquent deputations and to make appropriate speeches 
in the Dutch language. The shifts to which the 
obsequious ingenuity of our intelligencers abroad has 
long been put in trying to explain both pleasantly and 
plausibly the loud-voiced sympathy of European peoples 
with our enemies in South Africa are for the moment 
exhausted. The emphatic attitude of the French 
Calvinists—not to speak of whole populations who hate 
Jesuits and pity the Boers—has made the theory of 
Papal instigation rather less convincing. Mr. Kruger, 
with tactful charity, appears to have disdained the 
homage of the small French party which desires to 
disfranchise its fellow-citizens of Jewish race, and by 
that act has deprived Mr. Rhodes’ friends of a creditable 
solidarity, and freed his own from the odium of anti- 
Semitism. The French Government (which has received 
him with the honours due to his international status and 
the consideration claimed by his misfortunes) has not 
hitherto found itself embarrassed by the demonstrations, 
though if theyemanated—as was prophesied—exclusively 
from a subversive element in the nation, it should be 
surprised to be still upon its legs. If Anglophobia is 
still to be identified with sympathy for the late Republics, 
it must be owned to be now dumb as well as universal. 
Of anti-British provocations we hear nothing ; for the 
flattering clamour of a small crowd of Frenchmen out- 
side the Times office in Paris the other day was evidently 
an attention addressed to their distinguished country- 
man who represents that sheet in the French capital. 
The French Chamber adopted on Thursday unanimously 
a resolution of respectful sympathy with President 
Kruger. 


NOTHING that has appeared in the daily Press of 
late gives more pleasure and instruction than the series 
of Canadian articles which Mr. Spender is contributing 
to the ManchesterGuardian. His lively and sympathetic 
sketches of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Tarte and his 
impressionist descriptions of political meetings of French 
Canadians are something better than good journalism. 
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Now he is turning his attention to Canadian problems, 
and his letter from Toronto on immigration, which 
appeared in the Manchesler Guardian of Monday last, 
merits the study of colonial experts. It seems that the 
best emigrants are still of the Pilgrim Father type. The 
Donkhobors and Finns, fleeing from the ecclesiastical 
and military tyranny of Russia, make splendid colonists, 
“ a steady, hardworking, thrifty, God-fearing element in 
the population,” according to the report of the superin- 
tendent of immigration. More than 7,000 Donkhobors 
arrived in 1899, and are now settled in Assiniboia and 
Saskatchewan. We are glad to read that Dr. Barnardo’s 
children “mostly become useful settlers.” But the 
population of Canada is only about five millions, not two 
to a square mile, and only a little more than Siberia! 
The increase between 1890 and 1900 is estimated at only 
350,000. No wonder that Canada wants her men back 
from South Africa and deplores the drain of British 
citizens involved by that evil enterprise. 


A DECLINE in the iron trade has come much earlier 
than was expected. From Middlesbrough, North 
Staffordshire, Lancashire and Worcestershire come the 
same unfavourable statements and gloomy forecasts. 
Order books are getting empty and the men in many 
places are only working half-time. It is the universal 
opinion, writes an expert in the Northern Echo, that coal 
must come down very considerably before a recovery is 
to be expected in the iron trade. The explanation is 
simple. Three tons of coal are required to produce a 
ton of manufactured iron. The effect of the rise in coal 
prices upon iron may be inferred from two examples. 
One large firm has seen its coal contract prices rise in a 
comparatively short space of time from 5s. 8d. per ton to 
17s ; in another (one of the largest concerns of the 
North) the contract price has risen trom 7s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
These differences mean an increase in the cost of pro- 
duction of manufactured iron of from 35s. to 40s. per 
ton. The wages bill is comparatively small. Even 
in the very highest classes of iron wages only account 
for 20s. per ton, and in other classes as little it may 
be as 15s. So that even a 20 per cent. reduction 
of wages would only mean a reduction of 3s. or 4s. in 
the cost of production, even supposing the rate of 
efficiency to be maintained while the rate of wages 
sank. In the last month or two while manufactured 
iron has fallen from tos. to £1, coal has only dropped 
about 2s. 


WooL-GROWERS in Australia are just now experi- 
encing the full benefit of Mr. Chamberlain’s war. Mail 
advices and cablegrams from Melbourne and the other 
Australian markets report that this year’s clip is selling 
at about half the price of its predecessor. Never before 
in the history of the colonial wool trade has there been 
so sudden and so heavy a fall in prices. A year ago, in 
consequence of an enormous shrinkage in supplies, 
caused by more than four years of drought and encou- 
raged by a heavy consumptive demand, prices, having 
advanced rapidly, were on a very high and therefore 
very dangerous level. The shrinkage during the last 
wool-year compared with 1895 was upwards of 400,000 
bales, and this on an export during the last-mentioned 
year of less than 2,000,000 bales. Clearly with such a 
reduction in supplies there was room for a substantial 
advance in values from the extremely moderate ones 
which prevailed at the commencement of last year. But 
speculation, as usual, stepped in and overdid the rise. 
Happily the drought is over in Victoria, South Australia 
and much of New South Wales, but in the northern and 
western portions of the latter colony and over vast areas 
in Queensland it is almost as bad as ever. Enormous 
numbers of sheep have perished. Good judges estimate 
that when the figures come to be made up next June 3oth 
the present wool-year will show a falling-off in the exports 
from naar alone of not less than 100,000 bales. 
This will bring up the total shrinkage since 1895 to 
about 500,000 bales. Under normal conditions this 


enormous falling off in supplies would have kept prices 
at a high level. This would have been the case, even 
without the aid of diminished imports from South 
Africa and the River Plate. But all these shrinkages in 
supplies have failed to maintain prices in a market 
which has been completely overset by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s war. Promoted by avarice, the war is now being 
conducted with rapine, and the political situation thus 
induced is filling the minds of tradesmen with anxiety. 
War never in the long run tends to make wool dear, 
and this war in spite of the statistical position has made 
very short work of the high prices prevailing a year 
ago. There are some very fine specimens of the genus 
Jingo amongst Australian squatters, but it is to be hoped 
the experiences they are now passing through will 
induce reflection on the financial effects of war. Unless 
there is a speedy improvement in prices it looks as if 
Australia would this year receive for its wool about ten 
millions sterling less than in 1899. 


THE Corporation of Nottingham are initiating a 
new departure in the field of municipal enterprise. 
They have given notice of a Bill which they will intro- 
duce in the Session of rgor to enable them to take over 
the powers and duties of the School Board, and them- 
selves to act as the School Board for the city. The idea 
is not altogether a new one, but this, we believe, will be 
the first time that it has been before Parliament in a 
definite form. The Bill, if passed, will impose further 
onerous duties on a Council already burdened with 
practically all the cares which a municipality can 
take upon itself, but Nottingham possesses under 
a local Act somewhat larger powers of delega- 
tion to committees than are given by the general 
law, and the Grand Committee which is to deal with 
School Board matters will comprise co-opted members 
who are not Councillors, It is, however, unlikely that 
the Bill will pass: legislation on such a subject should 
be general and not local, and should probably take the 
form of an adoptive Act. But an opportunity will be 
given for ventilating a proposal in favour of which 
many solid reasons can be advanced. It will be a 
useful reform, for instance, to place elementary and 
technical education under one administration, and if the 
Corporation ever realise the aspiration they are said to 
entertain to absorb the functions of the overseers and 
the guardians as well, the Poor Law schools of the City 
willalso come under their active and comprehensive sway. 


AN unexpected danger has been discovered in the 
Englishman’s commonest beverage—beer. The steady 
increase in cases of a disease known as alcoholic neuritis 
observed in the neighbourhood of Manchester had 
excited the suspicion of Poor Law medical officers. On 
further investigation a certain number of these cases were 
found to be due to contaminated beer. In a short time 
there was an actual epidemic of peripheral neuritis, as 
this form of poisoning is called, and numerous deaths 
from this cause were reported. It was then discovered 
that the epidemic was clearly traceable to an arsenical 
poison conveyed in beer, and the beer in question was 
tound to have been manufactured with sugar and glucose 
bought from the same firm. Itappears that sulphuric acid 
is used in making brewers’ sugar and the acid was proved 
to be “ loaded with arsenic.” Thus the epidemic has been 
traced so far as the 100 cases investigated by Professor 
Dixon (of the Owens College) are concerned, to the sugar 
or glucose supplied by one manufactory. As this firm 
supply about 200 breweries in the Midlands and North 
of England it is not too much to say that consternation 
prevails in the “trade.” All possible means have, of 
course, been taken to stop the use of the poisoned 
ingredients, but public confidence in the purity of 
English beer has received a severe shock. In Germany 
very stringent regulations and inspection by the Govern- 
ment ensure the absolute purity of beer ; and it is now 
a question whether similar methods should not be 
introduced into this country. 
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WHY WE PROTEST. 


T is quite certain that when Parliament meets on 
Monday there will be a discussion of the methods 
of the war. It is equally certain that there will bea 
great many indignant replies to charges that have never 
been made or have only been made by irresponsible 
individuals, and that politicians and newspapers, 
whether unconsciously or deliberately, will contrive to 
detach attention from the actual issues raised by the 
critics of the Government to issues which are neither 
relevant nor debatable. It is important therefore to 
get rid at once of the confusions that are already settling 
thick and fast about the problem which Englishmen have 
to consider. Otherwise those of us who are urging that 
devastation is bad policy, and that negotiations should 
be opened with the Boers, will find ourselves hopelessly 
outpaced by the distortions and the misrepresentations 
of the issues which we shall have allowed to get a 
formidable start of us. 

Three classical examples of such confusions have 
already presented themselves in the public Press. One 
of them is chiefly to be found where we have learnt to 
look for the most gratuitous and the most grotesque 
caricatures of contemporary controversies—in the 
columns of the Times. This paper is still beating the 
air, and disposing, to its own satisfaction, of any 
number of short-sighted opponents, by coolly assuming 
that what is complained of is the practice of burning 
farms from which attacks are made on our soldiers. It 
would be just as reasonable to retort on critics who 
deprecated the indiscriminate shooting of women and 
children by representing them as attacking the practice 
of killing combatants in battle. Fortunately, the 
extremely clear and moderate letter addressed by Mr. 
Courtney to that paper on Wednesday leaves the Times 
without excuse for remaining any longer in ignorance 
of the facts. Mr. Courtney points out that the argument 
that we are entitled to burn every farm-house “ converted 
into a fort,” or “ used as a military position after we had 
spared it,” or again “treacherously used as a military 
post,” stands in no sort of relation to the principle of 
collective responsibility established by Lord Roberts’ 
proclamation ordering the destruction of farms in a 
radius of 10 miles from the scene of any act of violence 
to the railway. The extent of the devastation of the 
Transvaal is necessarily unknown, certainly to any but 
the authorities ; but this much is known—(1) that quite 
innocent persons have their farms burnt for damage 
done to the railway which they are powerless to pre- 
vent ; (2) that men who are our prisoners of war have 
had their farms burnt down during the time they 
themselves have been in our custody. A memorial from 
such prisoners, addressed to Sir Alfred Milner, was 
published in the Westminster Gazetle of Wednesday, and 
the extent of the damage done to prisoners’ farms may 
be judged by the number of instances collected from 
a single district. The public is therefore not asked to 
sanction or repudiate the general military usages to 
which the Times attempted to limit discussion. It is 
asked to consider the policy and justice of devastation 
which in many parts of the country is quite indis- 
criminate. 

The second class of confusion is that which repre- 
sents criticisms of the proclamations and the policy 
they imply as attacks on the humanity of the Army. 
Such attacks, if they have been made, have received no 
sort of countenance from this paper, or indeed from the 
South African Conciliation Committee. We believe that 


the average British officer is no more lacking in humanity 
than he is lacking in courage ; and the custom which, we 
understand, is general amongst our officers of subscribing 
amongst themselves, when their duty compels them to 
burn a farm, for the relief of the evicted women and 
children is precisely what any one who has had to do 
with the Army would expect to hear of. Particular 
officers have earned for themselves different reputations, 
and Lord Kitchener, who brought his ready-made 
from the Soudan, has been criticised by a veteran 
war correspondent in this paper with a warmth 
peculiarly his own. But indiscriminate slanders 
upon an Army, such as Mr. Rhodes’ paper at 
Kimberley made upon our own Army and_ those 
M. Yves Guyot made upon the French Army, may 
well be left to the organs of cosmopolitan finance 
in both countries. It is manifestly unfair to blame 
officers for carrying out their orders, however warmly 
we may criticise the orders themselves, for they are 
simply doing their duty. It is, of course, quite possible 
that there have been individual cases of violence and 
misconduct in South Africa, but there has been nothing 
to show that the discipline of the regular army is at 
fault. The irregulars, recruited into such bodies as 
Brabant’s Horse and Orpington’s Horse, from the 
cosmopolitan rabble which finds its way into any 
country where there is a prospect of fighting and there- 
fore of pillage, stand on quite a different footing, and it 
is pretty well known that our regular soldiers have not 
cared very much for their temporary association with 
such comrades in arms. 

There is a third confusion, which is not so much a 
deliberate misrepresentation as a _ certain strange 
incapacity to understand the point and object of the 
agitation provoked by the recent methods of the war. 
“Why,” we are asked, “why do you not protest against 
what the Boers did, instead of merely trying to persuade 
the Government to stop doing things which you regard 
as impolitic and unjust?” The question is so childish 
that an apology is almost necessary for answering it. 
As Englishmen we are concerned for two things in 
South Africa—our national reputation and the future 
prosperity of a country for which we have made our- 
selves responsible. On those two grounds we condemn 
this policy. But, regarding the question from that 
national point of view, what good can we do by pro- 
testing till the skies fall against anything and everything 
the Boers did in Cape Colony and Natal? We are not 
surprised to find that the Daily News, and other news- 
papers which breathe the international atmosphere of 
Mr. Rhodes’ entourage, should be _ constitutionally 
incapable of understanding that an Englishman is 
anxious to preserve his country’s reputation and to do 
what he can to minimise the difficulties which 
the administration of South Africa will present. But it 
is astonishing to find a Scotchman who is not a 
Rhodesian, like Sir John Leng, arguing as if our good 
name in South Africa should be not one whit more 
precious to us than the good name of our enemies. Sir 
John Leng asks the Conciliation Committee to protest 
against outrage on both sides, as if the Committee were 
a mixed body of Britons and Boers. Does Sir John 
Leng propose to memorialise De Wet or Lord Salis- 
bury? Ifhe moved a resolution urging that the general 
burning of farms was unjust or impolitic, or both, 
would he communicate his remonstrance to Mr. 
Chamberlain or General Botha? Really, that a shrewd 
politician cannot understand why Englishmen who want 
something done address themselves to Englishmen and 
not to foreigners, is an extraordinary example of the 
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mental bewilderment which a year’s Imperialism has 
produced. 

These confusions got rid of, it remains to present 
soberly and temperately the reasons for considering that 
the further prosecution of the war by such methods as 
are now employed can only add to the disasters insepar- 
able from the Government’s policy. In an article 
which we publish to-day Colonel Hanna makes it clear 
that those methods are repugnant tv soldiers who are 
familiar with our military traditions, and that all the 
talk about precedents and the sanctions of military 
necessity is as ignorant as it is idle. Those who 
have followed attentively the three articles con- 
tributed by the same writer to this paper have 
seen the gradual unfolding of one of the saddest 
chapters in our history. On April the 28th Colonel 
Hanna showed by a historical comparison with the 
Afghan war that the difficulties of the campaign had 
been ridiculously underestimated by the Imperialists, 
who talked confidently of an early victory on their own 
terms. Five weeks ago he discussed the strategy which 
had such obvious political arguments to recommend it, 
and he describes to-day the horrors in which we have 
been involved by the ignorance, the miscalculation and 
the obstinacy of the Government. But hateful as they 
are in themselves, these measures have not even the 
merit of solving, instead of embittering, the political 
problem which confronts us. The Times argues that 
some future object is served by devastation. It is a 
curious remedy which destroys the resources of the two 
countries we are to administer, and leaves us with 
nothing to offer the returned prisoners but the pros- 
pect of famine and their charred homsteads. We 
shall have to keep the Transvaalers ; we shall have 
to import provisions for the towns, and_ thereby 
send up prices for the British and foreign popu- 
lation, which found one of its chief grievances under 
the old régime in high prices, and we have, inci- 
dentally, to make life tolerable under such _ con- 
ditions to a people that has never taken kindly to 
alien rule, even when alien rule was not identified with 
starvation. Every farm that is burnt adds something to 
the gravity of each one of these problems. Every 
woman evicted and every child on whose imagination 
we have impressed scenes of a burning home and 
the memories of destitution help to prolong the lifetime 
of that fierce racial hatred which we are somehow to trans- 
form into contentment and loyalty. And the mischief 
does not end in the Boer States. We are so accustomed 
by this time to the tricks of the Rhodesian Press that 
the only conclusion drawn by sensible men from the 
latest reports of sedition in Cape Colony is that certain 
people, for reasons of their own, are anxious to see 
martial law proclaimed generally and coercive measures 
applied. But though we have long ago learnt to believe 
nothing that is printed in such papers, it is, of course, 
well known that the policy of devastating the Boer States 
has produced an acute indignation which every reason- 
able man must have looked for in our Dutch colonists. 
The madness which threw down the challenge to a 
race has been answered by a general concentration of 
the Dutch, by a commercial boycott, and by a strenuous 
determination to find in a solidarity and isolation that 
mark the catastrophe of our policy the guarantee of 
the political permanence of a threatened people. We 
are now busy exasperating still further the natural 
feelings of the colonial Dutch. Is it statesmanship or is 
it something quite other than statesmanship that would 
strain to breaking point the only bond by which we can 
hope to hold South Africa ? 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


HAT is the condition of our army in South 
Africa? What are its prospects of success, 
and in what way is it proposed to achieve such success? 
That the English people should be in a position to 
answer these questions clearly is vital to their security ; 
yet there have rarely been presented in our history 
questions concerning the public welfare so closely which 
the public in general were so impotent to answer. There 
have been in the history of our wars periods in which 
the information upon military matters was more wilfully 
falsified, but there has never been a period in which it 
has been so meagre as in the last six to eight months of 
the campaign. And in proportion as the situation 
grows more serious, in that proportion we hear less and 
less of its details. 

Now this reticence might be excused upon the plea 
of necessary secrecy. If the public good demands it, it 
is evidently right that any and all news should be sup- 
pressed (for a time) at the discretion of a well-chosen 
censor. We have in this paper urged the necessity of 
such action in the past, and we deplored the mania for 
self-advertisement that led war correspondents to pour 
a mass of panicky stuff into the Press at home, and 
even to mention matters that might, in a general way, 
prove of use to the enemy. It was especially deplorable 
that Mr. Winston Churchill should have taken the occa- 
sion of a reverse in the field to plead for the Boers and 
to urge the necessity of magnanimity at such a peculiar 
moment. But anxious as were all men who kept their 
heads to limit information at a time when our material 
progress was doubtful, there could be no doubt that a 
time would come when the fuller news would be desirable. 
It seems to us that that time has arrived. We do not 
mean that there do not still remain a great number of 
facts which it is prudent to reserve till the cessation of 
hostilities ; we mean that the choosing of the present 
moment to restrict information to a minimum and to 
threaten its complete suppression is singularly ill advised ; 
and we would add that since it cannot be based upon mili- 
tary, it must be dependent upon political considerations. 

For consider what depends upon a public apprecia- 
tion of our difficulties. The war may be costing less 
than two millions, it is certainly costing more thana 
million and a half a week. There may be less men 
under arms against us than there were after Paardeberg, 
there are certainly more than there were after the sur- 
render of Prinsloo. With the single exception of the 
great dépots, Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Kroonstad and 
Pretoria, there is not one centre in the possession of 
which we can feel secure. There is not one day, there 
has not been one for four months, upon which a detach- 
ment is not captured, or a railway line cut, or a town 
entered and its stores captured. We must, therefore, 
be facing an indefinite period of strain, of heavy 
expense, and of increasing anxiety. But the power of 
facing this, and of being able to deal with it, lies with 
the public in England. No one knows better than the 
Government how completely our policy is at the mercy 
of opinion in the great towns, and a man must be blind 
who does not recognise that that opinion is over- 
wrought and nervous. The psychology of the street 
just now is ripe for reaction, and if we may judge by the 
follies of the past it is most unlikely that the reaction will 
be wise or fruitful. Englishmen who have not lost 
their heads in the excitements of the last year are 
seriously discussing whether something could not 
be done by revising a reckless policy to avert 
the political disasters with which we are threatened. 
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In the minds of that hysterical population to which the 
Government listens, the reaction is more likely to take the 
form ot a widespread public distrust, both of the authori- 
ties at the Cape and of the Army ; and vague, but excited, 
ill ease is the very worst frame of mind in which to 
approach a grave problem. If it should gain ground 
there will be no steady backing for our foreign policy, 
nor ready submission to the heavy taxation and possibly 
the military exigencies that lie before us. It would be a 
calamity if such a spirit were to gain ground at such a 
time as the present, with second-rate men in power and 
with the new craze for an army of amateurs. 

What are the grounds for believing that such an 
angry reaction may be provoked if it is not anticipated 
by a wise admission of our difficulties? Those difficulties 
will leak out in some way, however carefully the Press is 
managed and however strict the censorship ; and it is 
possible, in spite of the official silence, to constructa 
picture of the war in its present stage from matters of 
public report, from the letters of our friends in Africa 
and from the conversation of men who have returned. 
The following facts are certain—that there has been 
grave disaffection among the Colonial troops, in spite of 
their high pay and spite (perhaps owing to) their loose 
discipline : that their disaffection reached the point of a 
virtual mutiny in the case of Brabant’s Horse : that along 
a line nearly 500 miles long, stretching from the Natal 
side of Van Reenen’s Pass through Ficksburg, the 
Caledon, Reddersburg, Edenburg, Jacobsdaal, &c., to the 
railway south of Kimberley, there have been successful 
attacks on British posts, including captures of outposts, 
stores and two guns at points succeeding to each other 
at about one day’s march apart: that not one of these 
attacks was successfully checked, nor any of the 
authors captured or punished, nor the guns recovered : 
that De Wet, after his defeat on the Vaal River, 
crossed our main line of communications with what was 
left of his artillery, all his small army (except the hundred 
odd that were caught in a hollow during the action) and 
every pound of his stores ; that he has since proceeded 
south on a line parallel to our main line of communica- 
tions and nowhere further from it than Chatham or 
Reading is from London ; that he is now at Dewetsdorp, 
having looted the town, “ which he was prevented from 
occupying by our garrison, which had taken refuge in 
the adjoining hills.” 

The list might be extended indefinitely, but the 
conclusions to be based upon such facts are far more 
important than the facts themselves. In the first place 
it is certain that we are tied down to a few main lines 
and one or two heavily stored depots, and to be so tied 
down means one of two things, either that the number 
of sick and inefficient is very large in proportion to the 
total of our army or that the conditions of mobility, fresh 
cattle, remounts, boots and men fit for long marching 
are absent. Whatever the cause may be, to be tied 
down like this is partial failure. Imagine a small French 
army marching at its ease from Fontainebleau to Sangres 
while the Germans held the capital and the main line 
of communications through Rheims! If the diffi- 
culty lies in the illness or inefficiency of ‘the men 
it may be a ground for the rumour that Lord Roberts 
has asked for large reinforcements. If it lies in the lack 
of material resources it can only mean that the enemy 
have rendered the railway unsafe and _half-useless. 
Again, with the exception of a few large movements 
(such as that which ended in De Wet’s defeat), every 
engagement we hear of is an example of the enemy’s 
aggressive and of our defensive action. Of course an 
ariny of occupation is liable to such a situation, but 


hardly for so prolonged a period and against such pitifully 
inferior forces. The conclusion is forced upon one that, 
at any distance from the main depots, the garrisons are 
extremely small, and we know that many of the principal 
centres are not occupied at all, but are only occasionally 
visited by large forces which abandon them immediately. 
It must be further remembered that the Boers pursue 
an almost invariable policy of clemency towards their 
prisoners, which is amongst the most serious symptoms 
of the situation. If they were desperate men, “ marau- 
ders,” or what not, they would take to desperate measures. 
We should have their prisoners dragged from one place 
to another, insulted, ill treated and robbed. In place 
of this they are careful (and without doubt it is the strict 
observance of a general order) to relieve them of their 
arms and ammunition and to let them go. That any 
enemy in the world—let alone an up-country farmer 
fanatical in his religion and fighting for the independ- 
ence of his country, embittered by the wanton destruc- 
tion of his home and the imprisonment of his little 
children—would act in this fashion out of charity is 
inconceivable. It is policy, and the policy means that 
the Boer is confident the struggle will be continued for 
a weary while yet, and meanwhile is determined to 
spread the habit of surrendering as widely as_ possible. 
Meanwhile, it is part and parcel of our newfangled 
khaki discipline that these surrenders are not punished. 

The situation in South Africa is bad, and is about 
to become worse. The management of the campaign is 
passing into less experienced and less capable hands. 
The tie between the central command and the outlying 
posts is weakening. The main force and nearly all the 
remaining artillery of the Boers is in security to the 
north, less than a hundred miles from our headquarters, 
free to move against us at its will, knowing that we 
cannot move against it. Now the perils of such a state 
of things cannot but be apparent in time to the most 
ignorant and the least thoughtful, even of our journalists. 
It will be a pity if the public opinion upon which all 
Government relies is ultimately warped and exasperated 
by the concealment of knowledge that might for the 
moment offend the financiers or expose the weakness of 
Sir Alfred Milner. 





AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT. 


“ During the continuance of this Act that is to say the period 
of five years after the passing of this Act the-occupier of 
agricultural land in England shall be liable in the case of every 
rate to which this Act applies, to pay one-half only of the 
rate in the pound payable in respect of buildings and other 
hereditaments.” 

HESE are the words with which the first section 

of what has been appropriately called the Land- 
lords Relief Act commences. They indicate in language 
plainer than is usual with statutes that the Act of 1896 
was a temporary measure. It was to expire at the end 
of five years. And we are informed in another section 
that this happy dissolution is to take place on March 
31st, 1901. The nation, which has been taxed annually 
since 1896 for the purposes of this dole, is about to be 
relieved of the burden. So at least a reader of statutes 
only would confidently predict. But, unfortunately, the 
landlords who made the Act are still in the Cabinet and 
there is a rumour—only too well founded, alas !—that 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues intend, if the House 
of Commons and the towns prove sufficiently servile, to 
provide in the coming Session for the renewal of this 
Act. 
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Now what does the Agricultural Rates Act do? It 
provides that agricultural rates shall be halved, one half to 
be paid as before by the occupiers of agricultural land, 
whether they own it or not. The owners therefore get 
the full benetit of the Act and a trifling and insignificant 
fraction (which no Liberal need grudge) goes to the 
sadly diminished class of small freeholders. The rest 
of this huge dole has enabled landlords throughout the 
country to reduce abatements or increase rents to the 
extent of the relief provided by the Act. After the 
passing of the Acta landlord’s agent would go to a tenant 
and say :— 

“Your rates and rents together, before the passing of this 

Act, amounted to £210, and we allowed you an abatement of 

#10. But now the legislature has allowed you half your rates, 

410. We shall therefore not allow you your abatement any 

longer. You will pay exactly the same as before ; but, instead 

of your landlord allowing you an abatement from the rent, the 

State will give you an abatement from your rates.” 

The unhappy tenant was dumb. He had no answer ; 
for the Government had so framed its measure for the 
relief of agricultural distress that it was useless, not only 
to agricultural labourers, but also to tenant farmers. It 
aimed solely at increasing rentals and it has succeeded. 


But one of the most paradoxical results of an Act 
for relieving agricultural distress is that the richer and 
more valuable the land the larger is the relief granted. 
The amount of relief given to poor land with small 
ratable value is so microscopically minute as to be 
simply contemptible. There are scarcely any (if any) 
cases in which the Act has prevented land from going 
out of cultivation or reclaimed a deserted farm. Yet 
how much might have been done with the millions that 
have been spent. 

The Act was absolutely indefensible. It has, indeed 
(like its sister Acts for Scotland and Ireland) added to 
the vast rentals of men like the Duke of Devonshire and 
the Duke of Bedford. If that is the object of national 
finance the Act has been a success. If the object of 
nationai finance is to distribute the national burdens 
fairly and to repair as far as may be the inequalities of 
wealth, then this dole to agricultural laadlords is a 
monstrous iniquity. 

By the second section of the Act the annual sum 
required is to be paid “ out of the proceeds of the estate 
duty derived in England from personal property.” This 
is of a piece with the halo of humbug which has sur- 
rounded this precious child of landlordism from 
its birth, What does it matter whether the sum 
handed over to the local authorities is paid out of 
the Income-tax, or out of the personal estate duties, 
or out of the tobacco duties, or out of dog licences ? 
If the Act is allowed to expire Imperial taxation 
will be eased by the exact amount of the sum 
now annually abstracted. The loss to towns can be 
worked out with mathematical precision. Of course a 
town-dweller who neither pays the income-tax, nor 
touches any form of alcohol, nor smokes, nor stamps his 
letters, suffers very little from the Act. But these ideal 
untaxed men are, fortunately for the Chancellor of the 
exchequer, almost as rare as “the economic men” of 
Ricardo or the Hyperboreans of Herodotus. The ordi- 
nary man might as well try to live behind the north 
wind as to avoid taxation. Mr. Balfour has told the 
Irish that if they would only change their tastes and 
their diet Ireland would not need financial adjustment. 
He will no doubt make the same answer to aggrieved 
urban taxpayers. We believe that if a determined man 
in each town would bring the matter before his local 
council it would be perfectly easy to ensure the burial 
of this Act in the next Session of Parliament. At present 


it has every prospect of another lease of its iniquitous 
life. In spite of the fact that every class of the com- 
munity is suffering heavily and is about to suffer still 
more heavily from war taxation, in spite of the decline 
of trade now beginning, in spite of the fairly satisfactory 
condition of agriculture, the landlord class (whose repre- 
sentatives crowd the Government which is piling up 
armaments and war taxation) is to be exempt—nay, to 
receive special relief—from the extra taxation in which 
the country is involved. 





FACING THE BILL, 


F Mr. Rhodes and his friends had been carrying on 
the “practical business” of this war at their own 
expense, instead of at the expense of the British tax- 
payer, they would have made some attempt to provide 
for the payment of the bill. It is, of course, far too 
early to attempt any accurate forecast of the total cost 
of a war which is still proceeding, or of the financial 
condition of the Transvaal afterwards; but certain 
moderate calculations, based upon admitted facts, yield 
some most uncomfortable conclusions. The pride of 
Jingoism eschews the vulgarity of arithmetic, but the 
latter has a way of coming back to remind the Imperialist 
that he is likewise a taxpayer. I believe that a good 
many persons are still under the impression that we are 
going to get a substantial portion of the costs of the war 
out of the Transvaal. Only a few days ago the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in carefully veiled language, 
seemed to sustain this view, and the whining remon- 
strances of Lord Harris and Mr. Robinson, on behalf of 
the mineowners, chime in with the supposition. In 
point of fact, the notion that a single penny of the cost 
of the war will be paid by the mineowners can be seen 
to be a preposterous one. 

In the first place a stout stand will be made by the 
mineowners (who include a very large number of 
members of both Houses of Parliament and other 
persons of great political influence) against taxing the 
mines in the future more heavily than they were taxed 
in the past. They will be able to make a very specious 
case for the view that any increase of taxation will kill 
the goose which lays the golden eggs. Mr. Robinson 
writing to the Daily News (November 21st) urges this 
point—" It is quite clear that the taxation in the country 
will have to be reduced, otherwise there will be no 
change for the better.” The argument of the mine- 
owners that increased taxation, falling almost entirely 
upon them, will defeat its end by crippling the develop- 
ment of lower-grade mines, is indeed not economically 
conclusive, for taxation laid upon net profits would have 
no such tendency. But it is likely enough that any 
fiscal system actually adopted will have some such 
tendency, or at any rate the powerful representatives of 
the mining industry will be able to impress this danger 
upon the Imperial Government. Over-taxation was one 
of the “ grievances ” put forth as a reason for the inter- 
ference of the British Government ; it was emphasised 
over here by Mr. Chamberlain and other members of 
the Government : is this grievance likely to be aggra- 
vated instead of being relieved ? 

But suppose that the Imperial Government made 
up their mind to get all they could out of the mines (the 
only taxable asset in the country of any magnitude), will 
they succeed in making the Transvaal pay any ot the 
expenses of the war? We are surely justified in sup- 
posing that the first provision of Transvaal finance will 
be for the current expenses of civil and military govern- 
ment, and for compensation for losses sustained in South 
Africa. Now what are we justified in computing as the 
probable cost of these latter services? A very little 
arithmetic suffices to show that the cost of police and 
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military establishment for many years to come will in 
itselt swallow up a sum much larger than the entire 
revenue of the Republic in 1898. In that year the 
revenue is given as £3,329,958, the expenditure at 
£3,470,844. 

After the war General Baden-Powell is to command 
a force of mounted police amounting to 10,000 as a 
minimum. The normal pay for the rank and file of this 
force is fixed as follows :—‘Sergeant-major, los, per 
diem ; sergeant, 9s. ; corporal, 7s. 6d ; first-class trooper, 
7s.; second, 6s.; third, §s., all found.”” To this must 
be added “an allowance of 2s. per diem extra, within a 
radius of fifty miles from Johannesburg—on account of 
the high market prices.” The pay of officers is graded 
on a corresponding scale from £1,200 per annum for a 
colonel commanding the division down to 15s. per diem 
for a superintendent. 

The cost of keeping such a force, including, for the 
rank and file, provision of horses, arms, equipment, 
uniforms, rations and forage, will be certainly not less 
than an average of £4 per week. This gives a total 
cost of £2,000,000 per annum for the entire force. To 
this we have to add the cost of maintaining a force of 
soldiery which no one in his senses thinks of putting 
down at less than 50,000. Taking the very low 
estimate of Mr. A. J. Wilson for our basis, the cost of 
this force cannot be less than £3,250,000 per annum. 
The establishment of this system will also involve a 
large capital expenditure on barracks, fortresses, &c., 
at the outset. It would certainly be most unsafe to 
allow less than the sum of £5,500,000 for the current 
expenses of military and police government. 

Making the utmost allowance for the corruption and 
incompetence of the Republican Government, and 
deducting from the former expenditure the amplest 
allowance for military expenses, it is impossible to sup- 
pose that the Civil Government of the Transvaal could 
be conducted upon a less expenditure than £2,500,000, 
seeing that the expenditure of Natal—a far smaller 
country with a white population not more than a quarter 
that of the Transvaal—exceeded £1,750,000 in 1898. 

Upon this estimate we have to provide against a 
current expenditure of £7,000,000 in the Transvaal. 
Nor is that all. There is the necessary compensation 
for losses sustained by “loyal” Outlanders in the 
republics and by “ loyal” colonists in the colonies. If 
this is to be defrayed by the conquered States, the 
greater part must come upon the riches of the 
Transvaal. 

One large item remains—a crowning testimony to 
the reckless folly of our war policy. If peace is esta- 
blished, and a tlow of white and black population sets 
in to the mines and the towns, the restoration of agri- 
cultural industry in the country will be absolutely essen- 
tial to furnish food for this population. Every one of 
those hundreds of farmhouses which we are burning 
will have to be rebuilt, the implements destroyed must 
be replaced, the cattle and other stock that have been 
looted must be restored. Unless this were done the 
country would starve. This rebuilding and restocking 
must be done immediately by expenditure of British 
capital, public or private. The Boer population whom 
we have driven trom these devastated districts must 
either be put back upon their rebuilt farms, or else they 
must be subsisted as a pauper, dangerous population in 
the towns. I presume that for some little time to come 
the delusion that British and colonial soldiers can be 
induced to settle on the land will be maintained. But 
even in this supposition, confiscation would have been 
a cheaper policy than arson. In point of fact, our 
Government will be slowly but inevitably driven to the 
discovery that no people but the Boers can be got to 
carry on agriculture in the districts we have devastated, 
and money must be found to put them back upon the 
soil, 

This work of compensation and replacement may 
be financed by a loan. But if the Transvaal is made 
responsible for the interest on this loan, it will make a 





very substantial addition to the £7,000,000 which is the 
lowest estimate for current expenses of military and 
civil government. It is, indeed, not easy to see how the 
total expenditure upon this basis can work out at much 
less than a round £9,000,000 per annum. Even thus, 
no provision at all is made for capital expenditure in the 
“development” of the country by railways, irrigation, 
planting, &c. 

All these expenses appear necessary, all of them by 
precedent should be borne by the conquered country. 
Yet nothing can be clearer than the utter inability to 
raise by taxation or by any other means in the Transvaal, 
or in South Africa, so great an annualsum. The highest 
dividends paid by the goldmines, in 1898, amounted to 
£4,847.505. The whole of this, added to the burden otf 
taxation suffered under Krugerism, would not suffice ; 
and no possible development of mining can take place 
under such a crushing taxation as is here indicated. 

Little relief from the perplexity ot this position is 
afforded by loose talk about the valuable unrealised assets 
of the Transvaal Government. The anly considerable 
asset we are entitled to take into account is the Bewaar- 
plaatzen, or mining rights upon accommodation land, 
which the Republic refused to sell to the mineowners upon 
terms suggested by the latter. The value of these is 
variously estimated at several million pounds, but Tie 
African Review reminds us that it will be very difficult 
to sell these rights except to the mines that already 
have the surface rights, and holds that—‘ It is very 
doubtful, considering the restricted number of pur- 
chasers, whether they would realise £1,000,000 if put 
on the market.” Some smaller sums tor State lands 
and other properties may be available, but the large 
talk of confiscating valuable concessions will be nuga- 
tory: in most of these concessions Germans and 
Frenchmen are deeply interested, and we shall find 
that we had best not confiscate- their property. No 
really substantial and available Government asset can 
be set off against the huge expenses of government and 
compensation. 

Returning now to the actual expenses of the war 
itself, amounting as they must do to a sum far exceeding 
£100,000,000 when all the bills are in, it is childish to 
imagine that a penny of this cost will be recouped to the 
infatuated British taxpayers who, with such facts as I 
have named staring them in the face, have just returned 
the Jingo Government to enhance the drain upoa their 
purse, 

It is quite evident that if the Transvaal is made to 
seem to contribute anything towards the expenses of the 
war, it can only be done by a financial juggle which will 
have to take the form of an Imperial guarantee for a 
Tranvaal loan, the interest of which cao only be paid by 
the Transvaal on condition that the entire cost of the 
military and police government is defrayed by Great 
Britain, or by another huge loan which the Imperial 
Government shall guarantee, and with the obligations of 
which we shall be left when in some twenty-five years 
the mines are practically depleted of their treasure and 
the country reverts to its original agricultural condition. 
The country which we are seizing cannot be made to 
pay for our “ good governnent,” still less can it pay for 
the means which we have chosen to initiate our beneti- 
cent experiment. It looks as if the British taxpayer 
were destined soon to realise in a most intelligible way 
the “ burden of empire” in South Africa. 


J. A. Hopson. 





HOOLIGANISM. 
By a Brock-DWELLER. 


WO subjects occupy the attention of the writers in 
the daily newspapers. The one is guerilla 
warfare in South Africa; the other is guerilla warfare 
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in the streets of London. Both fill them with vague 
discomfort. For both they clamour for the same 
remedy—suppression by force and terrorism  out- 
Heroding the present reign of violence. In the one 
case they cry for devastation, the burning of farms, the 
wasting of lands, the infliction of suffering on women 
and children ; in the other the “ cat,” the long sentence, 
the hangman’s rope. These cheerful and ferocious 
appeals are made by portly men in spectacles who write 
for the halfpenny papers and live blameless family lives 
in Dulwich or Hampstead. Their knowledge of the 
life and condition of the Hooligan is about equal to their 
knowledge of the life and condition of South Africa. 

To deal adequately with Hooliganism, its causes, 
symptoms, and cures, would be to occupy many volumes. 
Here it is only possible to present headings or summaries 
of the points at issue. As for example :—Book I. On 
the Haunt of the Hooligan. Walk to any London 
terminus and take ten minutes (or on the S.E.R. thirty 
minutes) of any train—North, East, or South. You tind 
yourself at Cambridge Heath or Dalston Junction or 
Walworth Road—in a terra incognita as utterly unknown 
to the people that talk, think or chatter as the interior 
of China. Trams packed with shabby men tardily move 
down the main streets. Interminable rows of mean 
cottages diverge in every direction. Block dwellings of 
the style known as the “ Later Desolate” sprawl towards 
heaven. Barrows line the broader roads, at evening sport- 
ing flaring kerosene lamps of evil odour : past them pass 
continuous lines of tired women, haggling for whelks 
and cauliflowers and other necessities of existence. The 
streets swarm with an infinite number of grimy, happy 
children. At first glance all is mean, dirty, quiet and 
respectable—an endless stream of hungry, eager, care- 
worn faces, battered into futility by the unceasing 
struggle for existence. Yet here, along these brilliantly 
lighted streets, are the haunts of the Hooligan. 

Except at long intervals no one that matters ever 
penetrates into these desolate places. Once perhaps a 
Royal scion journeyed down to bless a hospital or an 
eating-house : and the well-meaning peer who draws 
enormous rents from the neighbourhood has opened 
model dwellings with ponderous platitudes concerning 
self-help or sobriety. At Election times only do we drift 
into the public notice. A great Conservative daily paper 
at the last Election broke into astonishing consciousness 
of the existence of these waste deserts. One conceives 
an editor glancing down the list of constituencies until 
his eye lights on (say) Haggerston. ‘“ Go,” he says with 
sudden inspiration, “and find Haggerston.” The 
reporter starts on his adventurous journey: goes : after 
a time, finds Haggerston. He reports it mean, squalid, 
contemptible : “just the sort of place” (such 1s his 
triumphant conclusion) “to return a Radical candidate.” 
He had never before heard of Haggerston. His 
readers had never heard of Haggerston: but are 
convinced that all is well. After the Election they read, 
perhaps, of a “ great Conservative victory at Hagger- 
ston.” They are still more convinced that all is well. 
Haggerston flaring for one moment into publicity 
resumes—till the next Election —its deserved and desired 
oblivion. 

This broad inner ring that almost encircles the 
city of wealth and of pleasures is the haunt of the 
Hooligan. Not that any large proportion of the deni- 
zens of these ghettos are Hooligans. The great mass 
are honest, tired workers, drifting awkwardly through a 
dull and incomprehensible existence. But packed away 
behind the main streets are pools of deeper poverty and 
haunts of vice. Similar pools exist in Kensington or 
Clapham. But here public opinion is strong against 
the more violent forms of piracy : and ruffianism skulks 
for existence through devious ways. In the ghettos 
public opinion is indifferent or wearily tolerant. A 
light is too frequent to evoke more than a languid 
enthusiasm : a murder rouses a transitory interest, but 
little condemnation. We live and let live; finding 
sufficient difficulty in fulfilment of even that elastic 


creed: we do not greatly concern ourselves if our 
neighbours knife each other in the dark, or assail 
comfortable tradesmen who have wandered into the 
proscribed area. 

Book II. deals with The Development of the Hooligan. 
Of all the fatuous suggestions as to his origin, perhaps 
the most grotesque to any who know, is the recently 
announced discovery of a halfpenny paper that “ Hooli- 
ganism”’ is the result of the absence of the teaching of 
“deportment” in the board schools. Manners, in the 
best sense, is almost the only subject adequately taught 
in our schools ; the Hooligan is universally recruited 
from the 80,000 who daily elude school. His develop- 
ment is so obvious and simple that it is his absence, not 
his presence, that would cause astonishment. 

Given first large families packed into small, over- 
crowded dwellings. Given second boys with unhealthy 
physical constitution, but keen, nervous, vital, physical 
energy. Given third a total absence of parks and play- 
grounds and a wilderness of dark, deserted streets. Set 
these forces into motion. The first stage is the mere 
aimless loating at corners, up and down miry ways, 
congregating thickly opposite public-houses. The second 
stage is a trivial dispute flaring up into sudden violence. 
The fight is a welcome refuge from ennui : it becomes 
repeated. Fathers and mothers gather round encourag- 
ing the combatants with grunts of approval and animal- 
like cries. The combat a deux speedily becomes, through 
the desire of others to participate, a universal mél¢ce. 
The heaven-sent leader emerges to organise the scattered 
forces. Those who have fought together, like the 
component parts of the Empire, become bound together 
with a new tie of comradeship. The organised scrim- 
mage leads to the rival “ gang "—different block-dwellers, 
different streets, even as the lust of battle increases, 
different districts marching against each other—Bethnal- 
green issuing challenges and declaring war against 
Whitechapel or Westminster. 

So far no harm has been done. But “ fair-play ” is an 
instinct not naturally acquired in a London street combat. 
The fight that commenced with fist and teeth speedily, 
like the war in South Africa, breaks through the amiable 
regulations of humanitarians. Stones, sticks, and boards 
are pressed into the service. A hero discovers a board 
still containing projecting nails. It proves a deadly and 
enviable weapon. A counter-hero on the other side 
commandeers cut glass from a broken window. With 
blood once flowing the more common-place knife or 
skewer appears and hence grievous bodily injury and not 
infrequently murder. 

So far still nothing to awaken perturbation in the 
great heart of England. Buta Napoleon arises, student, 
perhaps, of the methods of international policy. A 
brilliant plan comes to him as to Russia and Germany 
contemplating the kingdom of Poland. The respectable 
British citizen, with his gold chain and top hat, has never 
been a popular figure in the ghetto. The little children 
jeer at him and the ladies on the pavement greet him 
boisterously. Here to the sudden eye of genius is the 
caravan, the burgess, or “ Fat Abbot,” which Robin 
Hood noted journeying through Sherwood Forest. Why 
waste energy and blood in fratricidal strife when the gods 
have given such plunder at your very doors? ‘The 
“gangs” unite; march down Whitechapel Road, or 
Borough High Street, openly exacting toll of their 
victims. Attempted resistance is speedily overcome ; 
a reign of terror is created. Citizens who have been 
plundered write to the papers detailing their grievances. 
Now the fat is in the fire. Once more you must 
remember popular opinion, though indifferent, if any- 
thing inclines to the side of the Hooligans. This is the 
crux of the whole matter. So long as they themselves 
are undisturbed our workers do not put themselves out 
to prevent outrages on men in top hats. Whether the 
Hooligans kill each other or kill stray citizens is much 
the same to us ; our attitude to such pleasantry is mainly 
the attitude of the Indian peasant to the Jubilee 
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rejoicings in Kipling’s famous poem. “ He said, ‘ The 
wheat is my care, and the rest is the will of God.’” 

Book IIL, on the Suppression of the Hooligan.—lt 
this diagnosis be accepted, the absurdity of the remedy 
noisily advocated by the newspaper leader-writers will 
readily be realised. The crime itself in the Hooligan’s 
career is but a secondary manifestation ; it is not greed 
of gain, but lust of battle that drives him to his erratic 
career. He knifes, and he is prepared to take the risk 
of being knifed ; that the vestryman yields sheep-like 
his fleece without resistance fills him with regret rather 
than with rejoicing. The true causes are physical 
energy cramped in unendurable limitations, and that 
segregation of classes which is leaving vast dark tracts 
to the sole possession of the artizan and the unskilled 
labourer. Hooliganism, so far from being a transitory 
exuberance requiring only the frequent tlogging, is as yet 
only in itsinfancy. If this bein the green, what will come 
in the dry ; if this in these years of astonishing prosperity, 
what when half the population of the ghettoes hangs round 
the street corners and gazes to the north and west at the 
plunder of the Imperial City. It is not the outward 
rash that you must resent, but the fever of which the 
rash is only the most prominent, not the most deadly, 
manifestation. Get at the origin of the evil; break up 
these class aggregations in the monstrous city, compel 
Brixton to know Bermondsey and Kensington to be 
troubled with Hoxton. Galvanise the Churches into 
greater activity; assail overcrowding; provide outlets 
for cramped physical energy, perfect that system of 
national education which at present is scarcely more 
than a caricature of what it should be; force the 
attention of the people from the bubble of a Roman 
Imperialism abroad to the portentous realities at home. 
If the further extension of Hooliganism should help to 
compel this work, we in the ghettoes would advocate its 
spread by every means in our power. It has caused 
discomfort to a certain number of propertied citizens, 
and has hence obtained unsought for notoriety. But 
those of us who live in the dark, unnoticed corners ot 
the gigantic city could tell of evils produced by the 
same causes as this latest outburst ot barbarism, which 
are flourishing unheeded because they affect no one who 
lives in the daylight outside, but which are infinitely 
more ominous and suggestive of a future irrecoverable 
decay. 


THE PENRHYN LOCK-OUT, 
(From a Correspondent.) 


“TO those who went through the Penrhyn Quarry 

[ strike of 1896-7 and made acquaintance with the 
conditions of work at Bethesda, and the attitude of the 
management towards the workers, the recent recru- 
descence of dissatisfaction can have occasioned not the 
least surprise. Soon or late such an outbreak was 
inevitable. Let it be allowed at the outset that the 
workmen on this occasion are not free from blame. 
They had no right to assault and halt kill the obnoxious 
contractor who was the object of their first outburst of 
long pent-up wrath, and a vast majority of them had no 
part in that business, but on the contrary strenuously 
discouraged and denounced it. But it would be 
absurd to ascribe the trouble to an incident of this sort. 
‘The big bundle of grievances remains, the grievances to 
remedy which so many sacrifices were made three years 
ago, when the quarries were closed for eleven months ; 
and the conduct of the individual who was so unluckily 
lucky as to obtain from the management the contract 
for a whole gallery on the mountain side was as a match 
to a mass of inflammable material. There is consider- 
able uncertainty about the exact position of things and 


about the reason for the closing of the quarries ; 
Mr. Young, the agent of Lord Penrhyn, denies the 
existence of that state of industrial war known as a 
lock-out, and asserts that the place has been closed 
because the men voluntarily quitted work. This is a 
quibble which does not deserve serious consideration. 
That the conditions had become quite intolerable is 
shown by the wholesale migration to South Wales, 
Westmorland, and other districts of men who, while 
dearly loving their homes, prefer to go elsewhere 
rather than submit any longer to them. Some 
side issues have been introduced, but we will get 
at the root of the dissatisfaction if we refer it to two 
things—Lord Penrhyn’s refusal to recognise the 
North Wales Quarrymen’s Union; and the methods 
of the management, more especially in connection with 
the question of contracts. Mr. Young, I understand, 
does not believe that the system of contracting has 
much to do with the present outbreak, inasmuch 
as out of 2,500 men employed only a few hundreds are 
engaged under contractors. But Mr. Young knows as 
well as any one—better than most—that the disorders 
have centred around these people. On the last occasion 
the men’s right to combine and to present their scheme 
ot grievances through their Union received more promi- 
nence, but then as now the contract system was a prime 
issue. I will not enter into a full explanation of it, 
because that would involve a somewhat lengthy and 
technical dissertation, which would leave the average 
man no wiser than he was before. But a sufficiently 
good idea of the contractor will be obtained if I state 
that he is a quarry-worker picked out by the officials to 
occupy the position of a middleman who does little 
himself and thrives on the labours of the rest. What is 
demanded is a co-operative scheme which would permit 
of an equal division among a particular group of the 
money earned by that group. The management gains 
nothing by existing methods beyond the simplification 
of its accounts ; and, however it may look to the mere 
observer, the practice is fraught with much injustice to 
the great mass of the workmen, and therefore it calls 
for a remedy. 

We have heard before and we are now hearing 
again the pathetic plaint of the quarry authorities that 
“they have no official knowledge of any grievances.” 
This brings us to the other main point at issue between 
Lord Penrhyn and his employés. In August, 1896, 
when he first agreed to receive a deputation of the 
workmen for the purpose of considering certain 
requests and alleged grievances of which they com- 
plained, Lord Penrhyn said to them in very uncom- 
pronusing terms :— 

“ Before I proceed to discuss the subjects mentioned in your 
two memorials, I want to speak to you on a subject of consider- 
able importance. In receiving you to-day I am treating you as 
a deputation from your fellow-workmen, and your references 
to a committee of the quarry, from whom you would appear to 
have received your instructions, will not have any weight with 
me. As you are aware, I have in reply to suggestions that I 
should acknowledge a committee in the quarry to hear com- 
plaints, &c., more than once publicly stated that I cannot 
sanction the interference of any body, corporate or individual, 
between employer and employed in the working of the 
quarry. 

As I have already said, this matter of the men’s 
right to combine and to present their bill of grievances 
through the medium of the union, which includes the great 
majority of the quarrymen of Bethesda and the other 
districts of North Wales, was the one to which the chief 
prominence was given in 1896-7. Had this demand 
been conceded, the other questions would have been 
capable of a simple enough solution. But Lord Penrhyn 
declined to allow what practically all the rest of the 
world had already been brought to acknowledge, and he 
fought his men on the issue and, finally, beat them 
because he was enormously wealthy while they were 
poor, and, for the most part, dependent upon his works 
for their livelihood. It was not to be supposed that the 
men would rest content to the end of time with their 
status, especially as the attitude of their superiors was 
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suggestive of medieval rather than of modern views of 
the fundamental rights of labour. But it is only three 
years since work was resumed, and an interval of three 
years is a short time in which to recover from the ill 
effects of eleven months of enforced idleness, so that, 
until the contract question brought the whole relations 
of master and men to a head, no one thought that the 
fight would be so soon renewed. Judge, then, of the 
feeling which prevails, and remember the men who 
have left Bethesda in hundreds because they are not ena- 
moured of servitude even with such an estimable and in 
many respects generous employer as Lord Penrhyn. 
The management is always pleased, so it asserts, to 
consider individual grievances. ‘State your case in 
writing ” is the persistent burden of its advice. But the 
quarrymen know that individual complaints are ineffi- 
cacious for the removal of their grievances. They object 
to complain in person, preferring what one corre- 
spondent calls “the legitimate impersonal medium” of 
the Union Committee. They have entrusted their case 
unanimously and unequivocally to the Union executive, 
which, however, cannot act because of Lord Penrhyn’s 
repeated declaration that he has no business with it, 
and will not tolerate its interference between himself and 
his men. 

One of the Bethesda officials has committed himselt 
to the assertion that “the case for Lord Penrhyn has 
been so misstated that it is almost hopeless to attempt 
to put it before the public in the proper light.” This 
gentleman is mistaken. The case for Lord Penrhyn 
has been expressed so categorically by his lordship 
himself that it is incapable of mis-statement. I have no 
wish to do an injustice to Lord Penrhyn. I recognise 
himas a good employer towhom the quarrymen are under 
obligations. But let it not be supposed that the balance 
of indebtedness is all in favour of Lord Penrhyn. In 
Bethesda he has a body of workmen who, for steadiness, 
intelligence, and God-fearing conduct, are unsurpassed, 
and in few places equalled. He cannot lose, and may 
very easily gain, in pocket and in regard, by the 
adoption of a more conciliatory tone towards the men 
who depend upon him, and upon whom he also depends. 
For even should he carry out the threat with which he 
is credited, of importing labour from other localities, 
I fail to see how he is going to settle the question once 
for all in that way. Lord Penrhyn may rest assured 
that soon or late he will be forced to recognise the 
principle for which the quarry workers have already 
sacrificed so much, or else close his quarries for good, 
and leave the production of slates in North Wales to 
Nantlle and Festiniog. 





THE THEATRE, 


“THE WISDOM OF THE WISE.”’—* THE 
SECOND IN COMMAND.” 


HE dramatic critic with a conscience must always 
hesitate before condemning any new play as a 

poor thing. He must hesitate still more before record- 
ing that it proved a failure on its first production. He 
knows—and even the dramatic critic of such a paper as 
the Daily Telegraph may be excused for believing that 
what he says will have an effect on the ultimate fortunes 
of a play—he knows that he is not only condemning the 
artist but is probably endangering the livelihood of a 
number of people who have spent much labour on doing 
what from their point of view may be very good work. 
He must hesitate most of all when he knows that the 
play whose defects and even whose real as apart from 
popular failure he is exposing contains many qualities 
of charm, skill and above all artistic conscience. It 
is in this superlative spirit of hesitation that the critic 


should approach the discussion of Mrs. Craigie’s new 
play at the St. James’. It is not a good play. It fails as 
a dramatic story, as a comedy of manners, even as an 
entertainment of witty sayings. It possesses scarcely 
any of the qualities required to engage the attention of 
the audience. It is, in fact, wearisome to listen to in the 
theatre. And yet, considered as a literary and not as a 
theatrical production, it is in many ways clever and 
delightful. If it is not a comedy of manners, it is a 
most ingenious essay on the manners of the bediamoned 
aristocracy of twentieth-century London. If it had 
been published in book form, with some such title—to 
adopt Mrs. Craigie’s earlier manner—as “A Duke, 
some puppets, a historian, an heiress—and marriage,” 
it would probably have been an enormous success, 
a pointed satire upon the matrimonial cynicism 
of the upper classes, and everybody would have 
wondered why it was not at once produced on the stage. 
It possesses, moreover, not only these qualifications for 
a literary success, but a quality which is far more impor- 
tant—intention. Mrs. Craigie is, within limits, a 
conscientious artist. She attempts an effect, and she 
disdains either to adopt illegitimate means to its attain- 
ment or to obscure her failure by making other simple 
and obvious effects which are not only irrelevant 
but destructive of her original purpose. She does not 
stoop to the expedient of escaping from her self-chosen 
literary dungeon by the clap-trap of Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s 
“ commercial dramatist.” The entrances and exits of 
the characters in The Wisdom of the Wise, which are 
almost consistently contrived by the appearance of a 
third person to ask one of a couple to play Wagner in 
the next room, leaving the other to be joined by a 
fourth person who has had time to smoke about one 
sixteenth of a cigarette on the balcony, are obviously 
the result of intention and not ineptitude on the part of 
the authoress of The Ambassador. The intention fails, 
indeed. The atmosphere of studied artificiality is given 
without the artificial comedy which is its only excuse. 
But the intention is there, and it is consistently followed, 
and it is the more distressing to have to record its real 
and from the point of view of the theatre its deserved 
failure. 

The acting ‘was always polished, appropriate 
except in two cases and did much to help the play. 
Mr. Alexander was suave as ever, Miss Fay Davis as 
simple and fascinating, and Mr. H. B. Irving showed 
excellent character, and played the only true comedy 
scene of the play (in the last act) with skill and spirit. 
The mistakes, rather in casting than in performance, 
were Miss Julie Opp, too imposing as the sentimental 
heiress, and Miss Granville, far too ponderously melo- 
dramatic for what should have been rather a sprightly 
and vixenish mischiet-maker. 

In the case of Captain Marshall's new play at the 
Haymarket the hesitation of the critic need only be 
in the positive degree. The production was clearly « 
success. It was an entertainment, a hotch potch of old 
favorites in the way of theatrical situations and effects, 
and it is clearly this that the public wants rather than 
a play. The good-natured, failure-in-life duffer was 
there, who becomes pedestalized by a heroic deed 
before the end of the play, and the audience clearly 
neglected to take note of the fact that the author’s 
treatment of what is avery excellent mechanical idea 
in story makes this sympathetic gentleman merely a 
cad. We recognized, too, the familiar faces of the 
wounded-hero-on-a-sofa incident (stiffened by a moment 
of more than doubtful taste when he asks to be allowed to 
overhear the betrothal of the woman he loves to another 
man), the Victoria-cross-presentation-tearful-recipient 
scene, the spendthrift-brother-and-money-lender-on- 
degrading-terms situation, the disinterested-millionaire- 
act (with cheque) and the many well-tried effects of uni- 
forms and military bands. ‘The author never hesitated to 
make a cheap effect when the opportunity offered ; and 
the house received it with acclamation, He never 
hesitated to drag in smart lines, many of which were 
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really witty, without any regard to the situation or the 
character of the person who spoke them, and the house 
shouted. Captain Marshall's play was artistically as 
unconscientious and as lacking in intention as Mrs. 
Craigie’s was the opposite. Both were bad plays, but 
Captain Marshall’s was an entertainment and therefore 
a success. It is rather cheap work for the author of 
such comedy as A Royal Family. 

Mr. Cyril Maude acted in many ways excellently as 
the Victoria Cross duffer. He is never at his best in 
moments which make any demand on sentiment, but 
entirely at his best in character, even with a slight, pro- 
vided it is a very slight, touch of pathos. Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth, an excellent light comedian, was much over- 
weighted in a serious part, Mr. Herbert Sleath was 
pleasing and full of spirit and two small parts were 
played really extremely well by that capable actor, Mr. 
Clarence Blakiston, and by Mr, Wiltred Forster, a new 
name, 


P. C, 


FROM ABROAD, 


THE CONGO SCANDAL.—VI. RESPONSIBILITY 
AND REMEDY, 


“Our only programme, | am anxious to repeat, is the work 
of material and moral regeneration.”—(Extract of published 
feller from the Aig of Belgians, Sovereign of the Congo 


Sfatc.) 
HESE articles have been written with the object— 
the sole object—of revealing the administrative 
regime of the Congo State in its true light and drawing 
public attention in England to a scandal which is a dis- 
grace to the dying century, to civilisation and to 
humanity. The indictment is far from being complete. 
Much remains that might be usefully added. But 
enough has been adduced for every right-thinking man 
to realise what an inferno of wickedness—a very abomi- 
nation of desolation—has grown up under the eyes of 
the Powers of Europe in that “free and independent ”’ 
State which augured so well for the good of Africa and 
her sons. The outer husk of civilisation no doubt 
exists in the Congo State. There is a railway from 
Matadi to Stanley Pool, built by private enterprise. 
Another short railway is in course of construction by 
the Government from Boma to Mayumbe. A number 
of small steamers ply to and fro on the Lower and 
Upper Congo, and on some of its branches, engaged in 
carrying soldiers and officials from place to place, and 
in transporting rubber and ivory down to the Pool for 
shipment on the railway to Matadi and thence by ocean 
steamers to Europe. Some hundred miles of telegraph 
lines have been laid. A few substantial buildings have 
been erected in the Lower Congo. There are a swarm 
of poorly paid officials, a handful of genuine traders, 
and the representatives of several Catholic and Pro- 
testant Missions, who labour for the most part under 
great disadvantages, and who are taxed even unto the 
civilisation they endeavour to inculcate—as a Belgian 
Father remarked to Consul Pickersgill. 

Beneath this outer husk there flourishes a foul and 
sanguinary despotism concealing its veritable nature 
under a mask of well-simulated philanthropy. A huge 
trading monopoly founded upon slavery and forced 
labour, yet continually appealing, through its Royal 
manager, to the sympathy of nations. A Tyranny 
degrading to white and black alike, which only subsists 
by draining the life-blood of thousands of miserable 
negroes, yet calls upon the Creator to witness the purity 
of its intentions, A rule—if it can be so called—at 
once incredibly incompetent and unscrupulous, main- 
tained with difficulty by cannibal levies armed with 


modern weapons of precision, which, after fifteen years 
of mismanagement and sheer cruelty, is unable to keep 
order within a few miles of its principal administrative 
centres ; which is particeps criminis in atrocities com- 
mitted for the most sordid of purposes—monetary gain, 
and which has worked incalculable harm, materially 
and morally, to European progress in the Dark Conti- 
nent. That is the Congo State. 

The collective responsibility appertains to the 
Powers of Europe who created the Congo State, and 
who, rent asunder by political differences in other parts 
of the Dark Continent, have hitherto observed the 
growing scandal, if not unmoved, at any rate powerless 
through mutual jealousy to interfere. 

The personal responsibility admits of no doubt, 
Posterity will lay it, and rightly lay it, at the door of the 
Sovereign of the Congo State, King Leopold of Belgium, 
whose unbridled ambition and peculiar code of morality 
have brought the Congo State to its present pass. The 
passion for acquiring territory outside the limits of 
international agreements, and for playing a prominent 
political réle in Central Africa has led the Sovereign of 
the Congo State to spend enormous sums upon filibuster- 
ing expeditions, which far exceeded the resources of the 
country. Hence the necessity for raising revenue no 
matter how, and its inevitable sequel—the oppression 
and enslavement of the native population. Even at the 
present time, with the Batetla rebellion still uncrushed, 
with anarchy in the Kassai, Mongalla, Aruwimi and 
Manyema districts, and heaven knows how many more ; 
with the whole region round Stanley Falls and the 
Eastern Frontier given over to pillage and rapine, the 
Sovereign of the Congo State is accumulating a large 
force of officers and soldiers and vast quantities of 
ammunition in various portions of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

For what object ? ; 

The impression prevails and is naturally propagated 
with great assiduousness, that the King has lost pecu- 
niarily by undertaking the Congo adventure. The 
assertion repeated ad nauseam helps to keep alive the 
philanthropical legend of which it is, indeed, the chief 
asset. Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
King has not lost, but gained enormously. It has been 
stated by the King’s principal henchman in England that 
as much as £1,200,000 was expended by the King 
personally on the Congo during the first ten years of its 
existence. That would bring us down to 1896. The 
figure is probably exaggerated and in any case cannot 
be checked. But let that pass. The sum of £120,000 
may further be added to it, representing three years, 
1897 to 1900, of the annual Royal grant (begun in 1896) 
of £40,000. The King’s total expenditure would there- 
fore amount, on the basis of these figures, to £1,320,000. 
Now, what is the market value to-day of the 1,000 parts 
held by the “ State” in the Abir Company, operating on 
the Domaine Privé—the King’s private estate? One 
million pounds. And of the 1,700 shares held by the 
“State” in the Société Anversoise du Congo, also 
operating on the Domaine Privé? Eight-hundred- 
thousand pounds. What have been the total net profits 
of these two companies in 1897 and 1898 alone ? 
Frs.3,918,841'16, or over £300,000, in which the 
“ State,” holding 50 per cent. of the shares and thereby 
participating in one-half the profits, has realised one- 

hundred-and-tifty-thousand pounds. But who really 
benetits by these inflated premiums and extraordinary 
profits? The “State”? Then how ; in what capacity ? 
They are certainly not included in the public accounts 
of revenue and expenditure! What is the “State” but the 
King, and into whose coffers does all this money find its 
way? To put the question is to state the answer. 
Again, who but the King benefits by the “State’s” 
45 per cent. interest in the Société Anonyme d’Agri- 
culture et de Plantations au Congo (Domaine Privé)—a 
company only started in July, 1896, but whose net profits 
in the two ensuing years attained the respectable sum 
of £70,000 odd ; and by the “ State’s” 2,000 shares in 
the Compagnie du Katanga (Domaine Prive) now stand- 
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ing at a premium of 200 per cent.? What becomes of 
the remarkable difference between the estimated returns 
of the Domaine Prive “taxes” and the amount actually 
realised by the “State” from its sales of rubber and 
ivory on the Antwerp market ? the figures for the years 
1895-1897 being :— 
Difference 

unaccounted for. 

Frs.4,250,000 

Frs.4,800,000 

Frs.5,000,000 


Estimated revenuc. “ State " sales. 
1895. Frs.1,250,000 
I8g6.  Frs.1,200,000 
1897. Frs.3,500,000 


Frs.5,500,000 
Frs.6,000,000 
Frs.8,500,000 
The total amount unaccounted for in three years only, is 
therefore Frs.14,050,000 — five-hundred-and-sixty-two- 
thousand pounds. 

Legends die hard, no doubt, but the legend which 
credits one of the keenest and least scrupulous business 
men in the world with a sublime intent of becoming 
poverty-stricken so that the “ moral and material regenera- 
tion’ of the Congo natives may be secured, has surely 
seen its last days. Most people will be inclined to think 
that it has endured too long. 

No, the paramount responsibility for the Congo 
scandal rests with King Leopold. The mass of the 
Belgian people have a vague yet deep and intuitive 
perception of the truth, and it has shaken, to an extent 
as yet unrealized in England, the monarchical system in 
that country. 

The remedy lies ready at hand. The Powers must 
prevent the retention of the territories of the Congo by 
the Congo Independent State beyond February 3rd, 
1g01, when Belgium has the option of taking it over. 
The scramble for Africa is all but finished, paper 
spheres of influence have been marked out to the 
eminent satisfaction of diplomatists. Nearly all the 
causes for international friction in Africa have been 
removed, so far as territorial acquisitions are concerned. 
For their honour’s sake and their credit’s sake England, 
France and Germany must do something, if any regard 
for humanity is left in Europe. Whether Belgium is 
willing to undertake the onerous task of governing the 
Congo or not is immaterial. One may firmly believe 
that the Belgian people would, all things considered, 
be well advised to take over the Congo, and what is 
more would succeed in conducting the administration 
of the country on sane, decent and profitable lines. 
At the same time it is not difficult to understand that 
all honest Belgians may well hesitate before accepting 
so heavy a charge, rendered infinitely more difficult of 
successful manipulation by its heavy liabilities of cruelty 
and oppression. 

Be that as it may, the urgent and paramount 
necessity of the situation is the abolition of the Congo 
State, the disappearance for ever of that incompetent, 
blood-stained and corrupt institution which in fifteen 
years has brought more misery upon the inhabitants of 
Central Africa than centuries of Mohammedan inva- 
sion, 





SONNET. 


SOMETIMES fancy that thou hast conspired 
| With the Moon’s Goddess, there to take her place, 
When with her wood-nymphs in nocturnal chase 
She fain would roam ; while thou round earth untired 
Dost float, by sweet hope to such service hired, 
Gazing upon it with clear steadfast face, 
Or peering down through clouds that overlace 
Night’s roof with silver, seeking thy desired. 
And when thou findest him, with every beam 
Thou talkest of thy love : though severed far, 
Our vigilant souls in deep communion are, 
As once when face to face, until I seem, 
Drawn by thy love beyond life’s utmost ba:, 
With thee to tread the temple of thy dream. 


INTRODUCTION TO A DRAMATIC POEM. 


WALKED among the seven woods of Coole, 
Shanwalla, where a willow bordered pond 

Gathers the wild duck from the winter dawn ; 
Shady Kyle-dortha ; sunnier Kyle-na-gno, 
Where many hundred squirrels are as happy 
As though they had been hidden by green boughs 
Where old age cannot find them ; Paire-na-lea, 
Where hazel and ash and privet blind the paths ; 
Dim Pairc-na-carraig, where the wild bees fling 
Their sudden fragrances on the green air ; 
Dim Pairc-na-tarav, where enchanted eyes 
Have seen immortal, mild, proud, shadows walk ; 
Dim Inchy wood that hides badger and fox 
And martin cat, and borders that old wood 
Wise Biddy Early called the wicked wood. 
Seven odours, seven murmurs, seven woods. 
I had not eyes like those enchanted eyes, 
Yet dreamed that beings happier than men 
Moved round me in the shadows, and at night 
My dreams were cloven by voices and by fires ; 
And the images I have woven in this story 
Of Forgael and Dectora and the empty waters 
Moved round me in the voices and the fires ; 
And more I may not write of, for them that cleave 
The waters of sleep can make a chattering tongue 
Heavy like stone, their wisdom being half silence. 
How shall I name you, immortal, mild, proud, shadows ? 
I only know that all we know comes from you 
And that you come from Eden on flying feet. 
Is Eden far away, or do you hide 
From human thought, as hares and mice and coneys 
That run before the reaping hook and lie 
In the last ridge of the barley ? Do our woods, 
And winds and ponds cover more quiet woods, 
More shining winds, more star-glimmering ponds ? 
Is Eden out of time and out of space, 
And do you gather about us when pale light 
Shining on water and fallen among leaves, 
And winds blowing from tlowers, and whirr of feathers 
And the green quiet, have uplifted the heart ? 
I have made this poem for you, that men may read it, 
Before they read of Forgael and Dectora, 
As men in the old times, before the harps began, 
Poured out wine for the high invisible ones. 


W. B. YEATs. 





CIVILISED OR UNCIVILISED 
WARFARE? 


BY COLONEL H. B. HANNA, 


“ The natural hostility of the inhabitants must never form a 
pretext for an indiscriminate destruction or appropriation of 
their property, which would simply drive them to despera- 
tion.”"—Lines of Communication in War, by Colonel C, A. 
Furse, C.B. 

“Tf we cannot settle matters with the Afghans at this season 
of the year, when everything is in our favour, we shall certainly 
not be able to do so in the winter, when the difficulties of an 
occupation are immeasurably increased.”—Extract from Letter 
of Sir Frederick (now Lord) Roberts, advising the Government, 
after nearly two years of unsuccessful fighting, to withdraw 
the army from Northern Afghanistan. 


A’ a time when the leading London newspapers are 

urging the military authorities in South Africa to 
redouble the severity by which it is hoped to break 
down the resistance of the peoples of the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal, it may not be amiss to inquire 
whether the measures already resorted to have not over- 
stepped the limits imposed by the practice of civilised 
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nations upon the treatment meted cut to non-combatants 
in a country suffering the unspeakable misery of foreign 
invasion, The thirty years’ war marks the lowest point 
of savagery to which nations, calling themselves 
Christian, have ever descended ; but, though glim- 
merings of a better state of things can be traced in all 
the struggles of the eighteenth century, I will confine 
my investigations to the nineteenth, one which has 
seen so many wars, and wars waged under such varied 
conditions, as to afford ample data for the comparison 
which I am desirous of instituting. 

Fortunately, we possess in Lord Roberts's letter to 
Commandant-General Louis Botha an authoritative 
statement of one side of that comparison, From it we 
know that, as carly as last September, the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief in South Africa had begun to burn the 
houses of the Boer farmers, to confiscate or destroy their 
livestock and property, and to expel their women and 
children trom towns occupied by British troops. Since 
then he has added the systematic deportation and 
imprisonment of all non-combatants to the methods by 
which he aims at establishing British authority over 
territories twice the size of France. 

Turning now to the great war at the beginning of 
this century, we find no parallel to such conduct. 
Historians have agreed in reproaching Napoleon with 
his rudeness to one woman, but none has ever accused 
him of inhumanity to women in general, or of having 
tried to subdue his enemies by giving them the choice 
between laying down their arms and seeing their wives 
and daughters die of want, or languish in captivity ; 
whilst, for reasons of self-interest, if for no other, he 
abstained from laying waste the countries he invaded, 
and was careful not to add to the number of his enemies 
by driving their people to despair. Even in the Nea- 
politan States, where the war was one of conquest, we 
find him impressing upon his brother Joseph the duty 
of sending out moveable columns, not to burn 
and destroy, but to punish banditti and to protect the 
inhabitants against the excesses of his own soldiers. 
There was no systematic destruction of houses and pro- 
perty in the Crimea, nor, yet, in Austria or France ; 
though the Germans’ interpretation of the rights of the 
conqueror was of the stvictest, it stopped short of 
punishing women and children for acts over which they 
had no control. The punishments inflicted by them 
took gencrally the form of tines imposed upon towns 
and communes in which outrages had been committed, 
and no act of hostility on the part of the military forces 
of the French, however inconvenient and embarrassing, 
Was ever classed as an outrage, or held to justify retalia- 
tory measures against the civil population. Of course, 
they put to death every franc-lireur who fell into their 
hands ; but in this South African war there are no francs- 
lireurs ; all the male inhabitants, between the ages of 
fourteen and sixty, belonging to the regular forces of 
the Dutch Republics. That non-combatants suitered 
terribly in all these wars is true; where houses and 
villages are scattered over a district in which vast bodies 
of men are actually fighting, they are liable to be 
attacked and destroyed, not by one side only but by 
both ; such isolated acts of destruction committed in 
the heat of battle, are, however, a very ditterent thing 
from the cold-blooded burning of homesteads and the 
imprisonment of their inhabitants which we = are 
Witnessing to-day. 

Coming down to the American War of Secession we 
find a state of things more nearly approaching to that 
now prevailing in South Africa. Sherman in his great 
march laid waste Georgia, and Butler’s reign of terror 


in New Orleans pressed heavily on the inhabitants of 
both sexes ; but the former general made no attempt to 
break down the resistance of Southern men by cruelties 
inflicted on Southern women, and the brutalities of the 
latter were quickly condemned by public opinion in 
America as well as in Europe. Setting aside the Russo- 
Turkish War, both parties to which are supposed to 
stand on a lower level of civilisation than that which 
the French, German, and Anglo-Saxon races claim to 
have attained, it is only in civil wars like that between 
the Christinoes and Carlists in Spain, and in rebellions 
such as the risings of the Poles against Russia and the 
struggles of the Hungarians against Austria, that prac- 
tices like those under consideration have ever been 
resorted to; and the war in South Afric. is no civil 
war, no rebellion, but a fair fight between two nations, 
less unequally matched than is generally believed, the 
conditions of the struggle largely making up to the 
Boers for their numerical inferiority. 

“ But,” I seem to hear the patriotic Imperialist 
exclaim, “ But why should the people that stands at the 
head of the civilized nations of the world go to foreign 
precedents in a matter of this kind? Enough for us 
if the practices of our own past do not condemn us 
to-day.” . 

I can safely accept the challenge, for though the 
wars to which appeal is made were waged with semi- 
savage peoples, their verdict is still against Lord Roberts 
and the Government he serves. In the Indian Mutiny, 
where our provocation had been terrible, women and 
children were never meddled with, though they con- 
stantly supplied the rebels with food, shelter and 
information; and as regards the destruction of houses 
and property, Neill, after Nicholson, the sternest of 
our Generals, gave strict orders to Major Renaud, when 
advancing to the relief of Cawnpoor, to destrey no villages 
except those actually occupied by the mutineers, and out 
of which they had to be driven. In the China war of 
1860-61 the liberty of non-combatants was scrupulously 
respected, and the only piece of wanton destruction which 
disgraced it—the burning of the Summer Palace—was the 
work of our French allies. In both Afghan wars, women 
and children were left undisturbed in the towns occu- 
pied by our troops ; and, though, in retaliation for the 
murder of stragglers and camp-followers, expeditions 
were sent to punish some tribes, as a rule their houses 
were spared, the watch towers and defences of the 
villages, only, being blown up. The one exception to 
our humane treatment of the Afghans occurred in 
districts where Sir Frederick Roberts was in command. 
In the Khost Valley he, indeed, burnt the villages of one 
tribe, because the mer of another had attacked his 
force, in a position of danger into which he ought never 
to have thrust it, and from which, in the end, he had to 
withdraw. Whilst at Kabul, before the siege of Sher- 
poor, he sent out foraging parties with orders to seize 
the winter stores of the peasants, if, as was natural, they 
should refuse to sell them ; and, in case of resistance, to 
des:roy their homes and property ; and, after thai siege, 
he avenged its humiliations by cutting down the vines 
and ringing the fruit trees, in which nearly the entire 
wealth of the people of that region consists. 

Our answer on the whole, therefore, contirms 
General Botha’s view of Lord Roberts’s conduct in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, as a step backward 
from the usages of civilized warfare; the question, 
however, remains, how far can that conduct be regarded 
as retaliatory, and claim the justification which a dis- 
regard of the customs of civilized war, on the part of 
the Boers, mus, be held to afford it? Here, again, we 
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have Lord Roberts’s own statement of the deeds to 
which the measures complained of by Botha were a 
reply; it is as a punishment for the breaking up of 
railway lines and the capture of trains, that the farm- 
steads of the Boer Burghers have been given to the 
flames and their contents reduced to ashes; and yet 
there is no more legitimate military operation than the 
interruption of an enemy’s communications and the 
capture of his convoys. As regards the expulsion of 
Boer women from their homes in the towns, the 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa offered no excuse 
save his own conceptions of the interests of his country, 
a plea which may yet be made to cover every atrocity 
that the English Jingo journalist has dared to recom- 
mend. 

I am inclined to think that the complacency with 
which many Englishmen have accepted the lowering of 
our national standard of humanity as applied to war, has 
its origin in a confused notion that men who wear no 
uniform cannot claim to be regarded as_ soldiers. 
To many minds a commando is a term which covers 
something irregular and savage, and since the news- 
papers have begun to write about guerilla warfare, 
and Lord Roberts has taken to complaining of the 
smallness of the bodies which harass his troops, the 
inclination to look upon the Boers as banditti has 
grown and strengthened. Now, as a matter of fact, 
even to-day, they are not guerillas, since their raids 
upon our communications and positions conform to 
a definite plan, and, in their general outline, are 
determined by a central authority. Supposing them, 
however, to be guerillas, that fact would in no way 
impair their claim to be treated in accordance with the 
most humane usages that have hitherto obtained amongst 
civilised peoples ; for it is not because guerillas act 
chiefly in small bodies, but because they have frequently 
been guilty of murdering their prisoners, that there has 
grown up a feeling that there is something illegitimate 
and lawless about them, and it is needless to say that the 
Boers have not murdered the numerous British soldiers 
who have fallen into their hands, but, on the contrary, 
have behaved towards them with remarkable kindness 
and forbearance. That they are belligerents we admitted 
at the beginning of the war ; and though Lord Roberts’s 
proclamations have made a pretence of converting them 
into rebels, no man, taken with arms in his hands, has 
ever been treated as such. And if, in his case, fact has 
been allowed to triumph over fiction, and his status as 
an honourable prisoner of war has been admitted, why 
should the wife and child of the Boer who is still in the 
field, be punished for his stubborn resistance to our 
efforts to enslave him? 

Stubborn resistance—yes, there is the root of the 
whole matter ! It is because the Boers are not cowed, not 
divided, not impotent, but bold, united, and dangerous 
that their women and children pine in captivity or 
wander homeless on the veldt. Stage after stage of this 
war has been marked by strong delusions, each of 
which, in turn, has brought with it the condemnation 
prophesied against those who love to be deceived. But 
of all the delusions which have drawn the British people 
further and further from the path of righteousness and 
mercy, the most delusive, the most fatal, is their belief in 
the loudly proclaimed lie—that the war is over. The 
war is nol over. To-day, more truly than six months 
ago, the Boers are a people in arms, and British rule a 
Will-o’-the-Wisp which {flutters restlessly from one 
district to another, and finds in none a sure abiding 
place. 

Since this article was begun comes confirmation of 


the rumour that Kitchener is to succeed Roberts, and 
that Press correspondents are to be banished from the 
theatre of war. Such a choice, coupled with such a 
measure, can have but one meaning—deeds on which 
the eyes of even the British Imperialist cannot safely be 
allowed to look, are about to be perpetrated. To- 
morrow the curtain may fall between us and the stage 
on which the greatest tragedy of modern times is 
being enacted. When it rises again, what shall we 
behold? Perhaps, a prostrate people; perhaps, an 
exhausted invader—without doubt, ruin and shame: 
ruin to the Boers, eternal shame to us. But shall it fall ? 
Must it fall? Have Englishmen sunk so low that they 
dare not face what they dare to allow? Are they afraid 
lest, at the eleventh hour, their heart and conscience 
may awake? In God’s name! let them give themselves 
the chance—it may save more than the Boers. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—One of the indelible blots upon the memory 
of Louis XIV. and on the name of France is the davas- 
tation of the Palatinate by Louvois, Tessé, and Duras in 
1089. This is how it is spoken of by Henri Martin, the 
eminently patriotic and impartial historian of France 
(Vol. XIV., pp. 104-106). I translate and abridge his 
aocount :— 

“The methods pursued in the campaign in Germany left an 
ineffaceable stain on the reign of Louis le Grand. Louvois 
counselled the King to destroy the towns which he could not 
hold, in order that posts which the Royal tro»ps had to evacuate 
should not be used by any one. Louis, after some hesitation, 
adopted this expedient, one worthy of Tartar conquerors ! 
They began by burning Ladenburg and Heidelburg, having 
removed the inhabitants with their families and goods. The 
executioner of this infernal work, Tessé (though he had been 
one of the leaders in the dragonnades !) could not bear to look 
on the ruin, and left with his men. Louvois, furious that 
Heidelburg had not been ‘utterly destroyed and_ burnt,’ 
ordered them not merely to burn Mannheim, but to destroy it 
stone by stone (March, 1689). 

“ But as the enemies’ forces gathered on still, Marshal Duras 
proposed to the King and his Minister the following horrible 
scheme. This was to destroy not only the towns and villages 
which might assist in attacking Mayence, but all the towns 
along the Rhine between Mayence and Philipsbourg. The 
fatal word uttered, Duras himself was filled with remorse and 
wished to go back from his own proposal. It was not so easy 
to tear Louvois from his prey! Louvois caused the King to 
order the Marshal to complete the work! Spires, Worms, 
Oppenheim, Frankenthal, Bingen, were consigned to the 
flames. The inhabitants were not suffered to take refuge in 
their own country. They were forced to emigrate into that of 
their conqueror. The order was monstrous; the execution 
was worse. We can conceive all that the license and greed of 
the soldiery added to these scenes of desolation. The famous 
cathedrals and their palaces were burnt. This fair country, 
which the middle ages had adorned with so many monuments, 
civil and religious, was now nothing but a heap of smoking 
ruins, as if a new Attilahad swept over Gaul and Germany, 
a hundred thousand starving wretches, driven from their houses 
in flames, called for vengeance on Germany, on all Europe, and 
roused against the Great King an outburst of indignation even 
deeper than that caused by the Huguenot refugees. The popu- 
lations along the Rhine, which nature seemed to have attached 
to France, vowed against its Government a long and implacable 
resentment, which never was appeased until the dynasty of 
Louis XIV. itself was extinguished. 

“ The point at the bottom of these horrors which stained our 
arms, in other ways so glorious in that century, was not simply 
the cruelty of Louvois or the arrogance of Louis XIV., but a 
false notion of what is permitted by the laws of war. They 
pretended that it authorised them to do all things which could 
injure the enemy. Even Louis himself did not dare to push 
this doctrine to its consequences. He claimed the right, in 
order to injure the enemy, to bombard inoffensive civilian popu- 
lations, to blot out the very sites of the cities he destroyed, to 
turn whole provinces into a desert; but he did not dare to 
employ the dagger of an assassin to murder his enemy's chief, 
which would have injured the enemy far more. The laws ot 

war, the rights of a civilised people, can only give the right to 
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destroy that which directly participates in war. It gives no 
right to lay a town in ruins; it gives no right to burn it.” 
Such is the verdict of history which has consigned 
to infamy the memory of Louvois, Tessé, and Duras, 
even in the pages of an ardent French Nationalist. To 
whom does the Rhine and the Palatinate belong to-day ? 
Where are the conquests of Louis XIV. ; where is his 
dynasty ? 
: , Yours faithfully, 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—Last week I purchased by chance a copy of the Oul- 
look, September 29, which I understand is a reputable Con- 
servative journal, and found in it an amazing statement copied 
from the Montreal Star, described as “an enterprising Canadian 
journal.” There is no editorial comment of any kind, so I 
presume it meets with approval and the story has been copied, 
also with implied approval, into most of the Jingo papers at 
the Cape. 

Surgeon Captain Fiset, a French Canadian, thus delivers 
himself :— 

“T was left ill at Heilbron, two hours later the Boers came 
into the place. One of their patrols came into the hospital, 
and despite my protests that I was a medical officer, searched 
iny clothes, removing my purse and private papers. . . . . 
General Olivier came later to the hospital and asked if I had 
any complaints to make. I said asa medical officer he had no 
right to make mea prisoner. He replied he had a right to 
make prisoners, and had been informed an officer in the 
hospital had been given despatches. I said if he thought I had 
dispatches he could search me, but he could not be very shrewd 
if he thought General Hamilton would give dispatches to a 
medical officer who had no right to take them. 1 was angry and 
spoke sharply. Fortunately, he did not search me ; had he done 
so, he would have found the dispatches he was looking for between 
my undershirt and my body. They had been given me by 
General Hamilton to take to Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener and 
I had been instructed to hand them over as soon as I reached 
the main column. Early next day my horse, purse, and saddle 
were returned me, with the General's compliments.” 

Comment is needless, but may I add that not long ago the 
Cape Times recorded as a “smart trick” the pretence of a 
non-commissioned officer taken by De Wet that he was a 
member of an ambulance corps, supported by a card he had 
in his pocket with the name of a medical firm on it. He was 
at once set free. Only a few weeks ago one of the Boer 
Generals (Botha, I think), complained to Lord Roberts that the 
ambulance waggons they had found contained arms, and the 
C.L.C. replied, “ They were merely kept by the men as curios”! 
Yet we talk of Dutch abuse of the ambulance system, 
Yours, in deep disgust, 
AN ENGLISHMAN, 
Capetown, October 23rd. 


THE HOTEL CECIL, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirn—The Government, as your correspondent “ White- 
hall” showed in his interesting letter of last week, instead of 
being strengthened by the reconstruction of it which has 
taken place, is considerably weakened. Persons of all shades 
of political opinion are saying that the appointments now 
made by the Prime Minister of his son, his son-in-law, and 
his nephew to high places in his Ministry cannot be defended. 
They are, in fact, acts of nepotism, which, even in the last 
century, would have created a scandal. The want of men 
above the common standard of intellectual ability and of high 
academical distinction in a Government representing all but 
a remnant of Peers and the great majority of the Commons 
was a remarkable fact even in the last Parliament, but now 
that Mr. Goschen and Sir Matthew Ridley have left it, the 
Cabinet is almost destitute of such men. 

And while the country has lost the services of two 
Ministers having a considerable reputation for their general 
ability and for their prudent management of affairs, the 
opportunity which presented itself to Lord Salisbury has not 
been taken of getting rid of some members of his administra- 
tion who have long acted as a deadweight on it. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of such omission on 


his part is the continuance of Lord Halsbury in the office of 
Lord High Chancellor. Lord Halsbury may be considered to 
have been fortunate in first obtaining the seals, which he has 
held for a longer time than almost any Chancellor of the 
present century. But, notwithstanding this long tenure of 
his high and important office, it can hardly be said that he has 
done much to promote, if he has not rather obstructed, legal 
reform. Our judicial system he has been content to leave in 
its present unsatisfactory state. He has made no attempt to 
codify our law, although a codification of our commercial 
law would not only be of benefit at home, but would do far 
more than pretentious talk of so-called Imperialism to write 
and spread the influence of the English race abroad. 

In the attempt which has been made to establish a proper 
system of legal education by awakening the Inns of Court to 
a sense of their duties in this 1espect, he has shown no 
interest. 

And, lastly—what is the most serious charge against him— 
his exercise of his judicial patronage has, in not a few cases, 
been, to say the least, unwise. Surely, then, the time has come 
for him to give place to a younger man. [But it may be said, 
there is uo use in complaining of the existing state of things, 
for the people have shown by their votes that they are content 
to have it so. 

W. 
November 27, 1goo. 
‘THE THIRD SALISBURY ADMINISTRATION, 
1895-1900.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—My thanks are due to you and to your reviewer 
“S.” for your criticism of The Third Salisbury Administration, 
1895-1900—a criticism marked by care and conspicuous fair- 
ness. Though unable to regard public affairs from the stand- 
point of THE SPEAKER, your treatment of the book shows 
that I have not entirely failed in suppressing mere party 
prepossessions and have, to some slight extent, accomplished 
my aim of producing a narrative from which the spirit of 
faction should be excluded. Recognition of this from the 
organ of “advanced” Liberalism and anti-Imperialism is 
more gratifying than commendation from journals which 
support the party with whose principles and objects I am in 
sympathy. 

There are one or two points I would like to make. So 
far as I have been able to master the facts the disposition of 
forces on the North-Western frontier of India does not amount 
to a “practical reversal” of the policy of the Government to 
that of the Rosebery Administration in 1895. There has been 
an adaptation of policy to modified circumstances since the 
border campaigns ; but that is all Icandiscover. I am aware 
that in very influential Liberal quarters the “reversal” view 
is, or lately was, entertained—though not yet publicly 
expressed. The point is one of much int -rest and importance ; 
and I would respectfully suggest that you would be doing a 
public service if you produced the evidence in support of the 
“reversal” theory and allowed correspondents who study 
Indian frontier affairs to state their views. For myself, I 
know nothing of the subject beyond what is ordinarily 
accessible ; but when your reviewer says it is “astonishing” 
to find that I make, in my chapter on India, no reference 
“to the unwilling but inevitable return” to “the Liberal plan, 
involving the practical reversal of the forward policy,” I 
venture to think that others besides myself would be glad to 
be instructed upon the facts which, in the judgment of 
Liberals, warrant the opinion that there has been a “reversal” 
of policy. 

As to the Sierra Leone insurrection, I regret an inability 
to accept your criticism. I have a great admiration for the 
late Sir David Chalmers—not “Chambers,” as “S.” writes. I 
had the honour of his acquaintance, and on many occasions 
watched him at his work in a Court crowded with the negroes 
whose racial and other characteristics he had studied so 
thoroughly during his long and distinguished career, I made 
a close investigation of the voluminous evidence collected in 
Sierra Leone, of the Commissioner's report, and of Sir F. 
Cardew’s counter report ; and I have yet to meet with any 
one who has lived among a negro population who does not 
think that, on the whole, Mr. Chamberlain was right in 
declining to accept Sir D, Chalmers’ recommendations. And 
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I would beg to be allowed to point out that my critic is wrong 
in saying that Mr. Chamberlain “ suppressed the evidence he 
(Sir David) had so laboriously collected.” He published the 
evidence in full. May “S.” never be called upon—unless he 
is an enthusiast in West African matters—to read one of the 
most massive Blue Books ever printed. If he will kindly turn 
to pages 21-26 of my Politician’s Handbook (1goo issue) he will 
tind sufficient information for his purpose. If not he should 
purchase C. 9,388, Part IL., Evidence and Documents. 

With regard to the omission of any mention of Mr. 
Gladstone's death I plead guilty. It was certainly out of no 
want of respect for Mr. Gladstone’s memory. A_ large 
portrait of him—a lifelike representation of him which 
recalls many hours of unwearied listening to his matchless 
oratory in the House of Commons—hangs on my study walls. 
I have before me the notes about his death, and its effect 
upon party life at the time, which I had intended to incor- 
porate in my book. But the General Election came too 
suddenly for my convenience, and the work had to be printed 
without the revision it should have had. 

H, WHATEs. 
5y, Chepstow Place, W. 


Sir—Every Liberal who is worthy of the name wishes to 
curb the power of the House of Lords. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether a direct frontal attack on its privileges is 
advisable or desirable. Your correspondent “E. H. M.” is 
evidently no lover of land monopoly. Does he not, then, see 
that it is because they are land monopolists that the Peers are 
such obstacles to reform? If their privileges as hereditary 
legislators were abrogated to-morrow, they could by virtue of 
their position as lords of the soil entrench themselves more 
strongly than ever. Lord Hastings gives Mr. Hammond notice 
to quit and replaces him with a sound Tory. Would such an 
occurrence be less frequent if our Second Chamber were 
abolished? The landowning commoner can exercise as great 
a tyranny as his brother Peer. Before the principles of demo- 
cracy Can secure a real triumph this tyranny must be crushed. 

Perhaps “ E. H. M.” will say that the House of Lords will 
do all it can to sustain a power which is essential to its 
existence. This is quite true, but this need not cause us any 
uneasiness. The privileges of the landed aristocracy can be 
curtailed by the exercise of the taxing power. At the present 
moment tenant and landowner do not stand on an equal 
footing. The former must of necessity submit to almost any 
conditions which the latter seeks to impose upon him, 
Freedom of contract is so far as this country is concerned an 
idle juggling with words. We are all dependent upon the 
soil for the means of existence. The consequence, therefore, 
is that the privileged class of land monopolists can, by the 
exercise of their legal powers, reduce popular representation 
to a mere mockery. Our very lives are dependent on their 
goodwill and forbearance. The question is how to remedy 
this injustice—how to make democratic government a reality 
and nota myth. We can do this, as I said before, by utilising 
those powers of taxation which the House of Commons 
possesses as its sovereign and exclusive right. Reform our 
system of Imperiai and local taxation; tax the landowner 
upon the true value of his estate whether he has a tenant or 
not ; make it unprofitable to keep land out of cultivation when 
a demand exists for it. Were this done, Lord Hastings and 
his friends would find their occupation gone. They would be 
only too anxious to find tenants who would help them to pay 
the contributions demanded by the State or the municipality. 
Such is a brief sketch of a practical Radical programme. 
This programme the Peers could not obstruct. Finance is 
the special province of the House of Commons. Lord Salisbury 
and his followers were compelled to accept Sir W. Harcourt’s 
Budget. Their amendments to the rating clauses of the 
Parish Councils Bill were contemptuously brushed aside, and 
they pocketed the affront in the meekest and most docile 
manner. <A programme which holds out the prospect of 
relief to the overburdened taxpayer and ratepayer must of 
necessity be a popular one. It is doubtful whether if the 
“Khaki” cry itsei: could have prevailed against such a just 
and far-reaching proposal of reform. 

ANDREW W. DAKERs, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—We read statistics of plague and famine in India, 
but I fear but few of us think as we should of those on 
“ plague duty,” “on famine duty,” or of the great heroism of 
the workers amongst the stricken Civil Servants, nurses, 
military men, doctors, missionaries. 

To my mind there is nothing finer than the way in which 
young Englishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen in the Civil 
Service, and others, numbers of whom make no special “ pro- 
fession” about anything, at the simple call of duty are willing 
just “to do and die.” 

A list of these men and women—hero martyrs—would be 
in itself a “roll of honour.” Surely the nation should erect a 
memorial to them as well as ampty provide for loved ones 
that they may have left behind. 

Yours truly, 
J. MARSHALL STURGE. 
Evencroft, Charlbury, Oxon, 5th November, 1goo. 

PS.—The following is an extract from Stricken India :— 

“ Such men happily are to be found everywhere ; and while 
we at home inertly listen to the grim, sad stories of distress, 
out there ‘Civil servants are spending their salaries as well as 
their lives in fighting the famine.’ Native officials also have 
stuck to their posts and died in harness, with no one to record 
their heroic deeds or to pass on their names to grateful 
memory.” 


MAKING DOVER HIDEOUS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—For some time past those whom business or pleasure 
has taken to Dover have been forced to observe two monstrous 
disfigurements of the noble bay. If I were to describe them 
in detail I should be furthering the purpose for which they 
were erected. I must, therefore, be content to say that they 
have already induced a large number of householders to strike 
a certain commodity off the list of articles which they allow 
their cooks to use. Neither travellers nor townspeople have 
been disposed to take with meeckness the affront put upon 
them by an American firm which in its straining after 


notoriety does not apparently appreciate the risk of incurring 


resentment. 

As to the outer world, a memorial has been prepared for 
presentation to the Mayor and Town Council. I enclosea 
copy, with a list of signatures obtained in the course of a few 
days’ correspondence within a comparatively narrow circle. 

But the spirit of local patriotism has anticipated the 
protest. A courteous letter from the Town Clerk of Dover, 
written at the desire of the Mayor, informs us that the Town 
Council have decided to promote a Bill next Session with a 
view to obtaining powers for prohibiting or regulating 
advertisements of the kind in question. 

Thus good has resulted from evil. It must be hoped that 
other places which suffer as Dover does will act with the 
same energy. We shall be very glad to furnish for the informa- 
tion of public authorities a detailed account of the circum- 
stances under which the Corporation of Edinburgh last year 
secured its Charter of Immunity, and of the provisions of their 
Act. 

We propose to press upon the Government the expediency 
of passing a general Act, authorising municipalities to frame 
bye-laws for the regulation of advertising display. It is 
manifestly unreasonable to expose localities which are not in 
a position to spend funds on Parliamentary proceedings to 
the tender mercies of any one who hires a site for the erection 
of eyesores. 

As a society we contemplate an elastic system which 
could be invoked to give redress or protection in cases where 
by reason of the character or scale of the display or its posi- 
tion there is a pronounced sense of grievance. It is only the 
morbid imagination of the billstickers that imputes to us a 
demand for the suppression of their trade. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
RICHARDSON Evans, Hon. Sec. 
National Society for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising, 1, Camp View, Wimbledon Common, 
Surrey, 7th November, 1900. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. MORLEY’S CROMWELL. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By John Morley. London: Macmillans. 


EveryONE reads Mr. Morley, and most of us—Mr. 
Balfour is apparently an exception—are interested in 
Cromwell ; indeed, not the least remarkable fact about the 
Protector is the unabated interest which he still excites. 
Such a keen and persistent interest is not necessarily a 
presumption, still less is ita proof of greatness ; but it is 
certainly a justification for the renewed and careful 
study ot the man who arouses it. No doubt the nature 
of the interest felt and the points to which it is specially 
attached have altered with the lapse of time and the 
growth of knowledge. The religious and_ political 
partisanship which once coloured all estimates of 
Cromwell is almost extinct. His warmest admirers are 
now content to allow that the positive results of his 
strenuous labours and conflicts are both less permanent 
and less important than was formerly believed. Even 
if he still holds his place in the front rank it is as a 
soldier rather than as a statesman. It is in fact not so 
much on what he achieved as on what he was that 
attention is fixed ; and here there is still room, as Mr. 
Morley truly says, for ‘an almost endless range of pre- 
sentment and interpretation.” It is eminently worth 
while to try and understand why, after all is said and 
done, Cromwell’s name still “stands first, half-warrior, 
half-saint, in the calendar of English-speaking demo- 
cracy.” 

Historical research, conducted with consummate 
skill and unfailing patience, has been very busy 
with Cromwell since Carlyle glorified him as the 
impersonation of force and strength in public affairs. 
But one of the duties of a historian is to make the 
intelligent critic possible, and this duty Professor 
Gardiner—to mention only the greatest of the “ heroes 
of research’’—has_ performed. He has drawn the 
portrait of Cromwell with a master’s hand, he has 
supplied the appropriate historical background, and he 
has set it ready for us to contemplate and interpret. 
It is this task of study and interpretation which Mr. 
Morley has undertaken. His book is not a history or 
a biography, but what, for want of a better word, may 
be called anappreciation. Of Mr. Morley’s qualifications 
for the work it would be impertinent to write at length. 
An accomplished man of letters and a master of style, 
he is also a thoughtful student of men and affairs, and a 
politician who has learnt by experience how confused 
are the issues of politics, and how eternal is the conflict 
between reasons of State and reasons of conscience. In 
addition, Mr. Morley is penetrated with that sense of 
the importance of the “ wide everstanding problems of 
the world” which dominated Cromwell, and without 
which he cannot be understood or explained. It is 
this saving grace of sympathy with “the things 
in which men’s interest never dies” which lends 
warmth and life to his analysis, and rescues his 
impartiality from the chilling touch of indifference. 
Enough has been said to indicate the high opinion 
which the writer of this review holds of this study of 
Cromwell. It is, I think, among the best pieces of work 
that Mr. Morley has done. Its merits do not consist in 
the novelty ot the facts presented, or even in any 
marked originality of view. In the main, Mr. Morley 
accepts the results attained by the experts who have 
preceded him, and these leave little room for any new 
revolutionary theories. His business has been to take 
the accepted portrait of Cromwell as drawn by the best 
authorities and to make it intelligible to the educated 
public. 

For Cromwell is not, any more than other great men, 
the exclusive property of the experts, and there are ques- 
tions concerning him which every one who reads the 


story of his career will ask and will possibly answer in 
his own way. Some questions, indeed, which used to 
be asked, are now left on one side, either because they 
do not affect our judgment of Cromwell, or because they 
admit of no answer, in some cases, because they admit 
only of one. Mr. Morley passes lightly over the legal 
and constitutional questions involved in the struggle 
between the King and Parliament because “they fill 
little space in the story of Cromwell,” and because they 
neither interested nor influenced him greatly ; he also 
realises gratefully that it is no longer necessary to prove 
that Cromwell was not a hypocrite. 

Mr. Morley sets Cromwell in the right light when he 
insists that he must not be judged as a statesman steadily 
working out a carefully planned policy from the secnre 
vantage ground of high office, and under the zgis of a 
settled government, nor on the other hand, as an 
ambitious dictator of the Napoleonic type. It may seem 
absurd to compare Cromwell with Czesar, and the two 
have little in common as regards their character or the 
scale of their achievements. But both when already 
middle-aged leapt suddenly into fame, and revealed 
themselves to astounded contemporaries as consummate 
masters of the art of war, and the military successes of 
both were gained by an army which they had themselves 
fashioned and forged into an irresistible weapon ot 
attack. Nor does the parallel end here. To Cromwell 
as to Ciesar victory brought political ascendancy, and 
with it the necessity of governing, if there was to be any 
government at all. In the case of both death cut short 
their career, leaving it uncertain what shape they 
intended that the government should finally assume. 

“He goes furthest who knows not whither he is 
going,” said Cromwell, and Mr. Morley clearly points 
out the limitations which bounded Cromwell's view, as 
they have bounded those of many men of action in 
troublous times. He “fixed his eyes upon the need of 
the hour, used all his energy and devotion in meeting it, 
let that suffice.” Hence his success, but hence also the 
glaring inconsistencies in which he found himself 
involved as at each turn in his path a new difficulty had 
to be met and overcome. So far Cromwell's fate was 
that of many others in history. But from most of them 
he is separated by the view which he himself took of 
the way he trod. In his eyes it was a path marked out 
by Divine Providence, along which he was led by the 
hand of God Himself :— 

“We follow the Lord Who goeth before—such is ever the 
refrain incessantly repeated, to his family, to the Parliament, 
on the homely occasions of domestic life, in the time of public 
peril, in the day of battle, in the day of crowning victory; this 
is the spirit by which his soul is possessed.” 

From many others too who have been led, in the 
stress of conflict and revolution, whither they neither 
wished nor expected to go, he is marked off by the 
purity of his aims, and the dignity of the ideals which 
he strove to realise. We must admit with Mr. Morley 
that Cromwell used force without scruple, when it 
seemed to him neces$ary and even that where force 
was of no avail, he failed. Yet it remains true, as 
Mr. Morley writes in a fine passage, that— 

“He belonged to the rarer and nobler type of governing 
men, who see the golden side, who count taith, pity, hope, 
among the counsels of practical wisdom, and who for political 
power must ever seek a moral base. This is a key to men's 
admiration for him. His ideals were high, his fidelity to them, 
though sometimes clouded, was still abiding, his ambition was 
pure.” 

Oliver, with his “ free and spacious genius, his high 
heart, his singleness of mind,” is the central figure on 
Mr. Morley’s canvas. But other figures are drawn, 
sometimes with a few touches only, but with freshness, 
with skill, and with generous sympathy. We have 
Falkland— 

“ Harshly awakened from fair dreams of truth and peace, by 
the rude clamour and savage blows of exasperated combatants. 
His name remains when all arguments about him have been 
rehearsed and are at an end—one of that rare band of the sons 
of time, soldiers in lost causes, who find this world too vexed 
and rough a scene for them, but to whom history will never 

grudge her tenderest memories.” 
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The judgments passed on Laud and Strafford are 
those in which all reasonable students of the period are 
now agreed. To Pym, as the greatest of the Parlia- 
mentary leaders, he does full justice ; on the other hand, 
neither Vane among the Presbyterians, nor Harrison, by 
far the most picturesque figure among the Independents, 
receive quite their due share of attention, and it would 
have been interesting to have had from Mr. Morley’s 
= something more than a passing mention of George 
“ox. 

I must end where I began by saying that this last 
book of Mr. Morley’s is in every way worthy of the 
writer and of his subject. It should give its readers— 
and they will be many—a truer and a more vivid impres- 
sion of Cromwell and of the troubled time in which he 
lived, than anything that has been written since first the 
grim figure of the Protector “ emerged from the floating 
mists of time” into the clear and dry light of history. 


H. F. PeL_nam. 





BRITISH INDIA. 


A History oF BrititsH INDIA. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.L., 
LL.D. Vol. Il. Longinans and Co. 


Ix this volume we have the last chapters that were 
written by Sir William Hunter before the great work 
that he had contemplated was suddenly interrupted by 
his lamentable death. They exemplify his remarkable 
power of dealing with large masses of historic material, 
his industry in research and his eminent faculty of lucid 
exposition. But upon the special qualities of this 
brilliant writer we shall not now enlarge, for his 
biography is already under preparation. All the literary 
labour of his lifetime was devoted to India; and we 
have now only to review the final contribution which he 
made to a subject upon which he was beyond doubt a 
first-class authority. ; 

Whether the plan and scope of the projected history, 
on the scale of the two volumes already published, were 
not too extensive, is a point upon which critical opinions 
may differ, in accordance with different conceptions of 
historical method or proportion. Is it necessary, in 
writing a History of British India, to begin by a careful 
and complete tracing of origins, by going back to the 
germ from which the great tree has slowly and at first 
imperceptibly grown ? Or is it better to run very rapidly 
over these preliminaries, so as to arrive with good speed 
at the text as announced by the title? These two volumes 
bring down the narrative of the rise and varying 
fortunes of the East India Company to the end of the 
seventeenth century, when it was still no more than an 
association of enterprising traders who had just gained a 
foothold on the shores of India, with certain privileges 
and jurisdictions conferred by a Parliamentary Charter. 
At that time, and, indeed, for nearly fifty years after- 
wards, British India in a territorial sense did not exist ; 
and the long and complicated story of the political 
expansion of an empire over a vast area during the two 
following centuries, which it was Hunter’s main object 
to relate, and which is most important for the English 
nation to understand, would have widened and weighted 
his entire work into somewhat ponderous dimensions. 
From the introduction (by Mr. Roberts) to this second 
volume we learn, not without surprise, that in the 
original scheme the werk was to end with the battle of 
Plassey, for one does not easily understand how a history 
of British India could conclude at a date (1757) when 
some might hold that it began. But we are also told 
that Hunter had not finally fixed the period up to which 
he would go; nor can we admit that British India is 
adequately treated by any historian who does not 
traverse the whole century from Plassey to the epoch of 
the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857. 


To revert to the volume before us. It contains an 
instructive account of the early position of the East 
India Company under the Stuarts, who were determined 
to exact payment for the valuable Charter that had been 
granted to them. When the Company’s fleet, with 
Persian aid, drove the Portuguese from the island of 
Ormuz in the Persian Gulf, they had to disburse £20,000 
as hushmoney to James I. and his Lord High Admiral, 
the Duke of Buckingham. But when Charles I. tried 
to squeeze them by various uses of his prerogative, the 
Company sought the protection of Parliament; and, 
although the assertion of their chartered privileges gave 
them much trouble under the Commonwealth and after 
the Restoration, they finally established themselves, 
under a Parliamentary statute, as sole monopolists 
of the great Indian trade in 1708. Before that time 
they were settled in Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras ; 
while the Dutch, their most formidable antagonists, 
had been seriously weakened by incessant wars 
with France and England during the seventeenth 
century; and twenty years earlier the Company 
had declared a policy of founding a “sure English 
dominion in India.” The events and_ transactions 
through which the Company pushed their way 
up to this important point in their history, and thereby 
laid the foundation of future empire, are described by 
Hunter with accuracy of detail and animation of style. 
We see how a strong and skilful corporation contended 
successfully against grasping ministers and changeful 
policies at home, while abroad they had to use force and 
rely on their own arms against Portuguese and Dutch 
rivals in the Indian courts and against a swarm of daring 
interlopers who challenged their monopoly of the trade. 
Their settlements on the Indian seaboard were 
constantly threatened by the Imperial governors and the 
Maratha rebels, who had to be staved off by intimida- 
tion or bribery. So long, indeed, as the Moghul 
Empire held together, the foothold of the foreign traders 
on the coast was distinctly precarious, and its only firm 
mainstay was their command of the sea; nor did the 
English dominion really fix itself on a firm basis and 
begin to expand until the ground was left open by the 
confusion that followed the Emperor Aurungzeb’s death 
in 1707. 

These, then, are the main causes and circumstances 
that favoured the rise of the British power in India, 
They have been pointed out, and stress has been laid 
upon them, by other writers; and Hunter has filled up 
those outlines by interesting particulars, laying out the 
right connection of events, and illustrating the whole 
narrative by drawing the characters of notable men and 
by picturesque sketches of famous places and incidents. 
Job Charnock, who founded Calcutta in 1686, may stand 
as a type of the early adventurers in India, of their 
stubborn persistence against hardship and tyrannous 
oppression, in unconsciously laying the first stones of a 
fabric which was to rise to Imperial altitudes. Here is 
the description of a spot which is now covered by one 
of the greatest commercial capitals in Asia :— 

“From the west banks stretched a country ravaged by great 
rivers during a third part of the year, and open during the 
other two-thirds to the banditti of Southern Bengal. The 
eastern bank appeared even more unfit for human habitation. 
For although well raised above the river, it sloped down 
behind to a swampy jungle, with only anarrowstrip . . . . 
between the stream and the fens. Inland from this strip spread 
a vast agglomeration of brackish lagoons, now known as the Salt 
Water Lakes—a deadly region long given up to malaria and 
the crocodile. By creeks through the strip of higher ground 
the faetid ooze from the swamps swayed backwards and 
forwards with the rise and fall of the tides.” 


We have had some excellent writers upon different 
periods or parts of British Indian history, but their 
exact knowledge and personal acquaintance with Indian 
affairs has too often been depreciated for general use, 
by a lack of literary capacity: their books are like 
mines full of inestimable ore, which can only be brought 
into circulation by scientific working and the refining 
processes. It is a serious misfortune that when the 
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historian appeared who could do for India what had 
been hitherto lacking, his life should have ended so 
soon that he has left us but a fragment of his work. 
The last chapter in this volume has been composed by 
Mr. P. E. Roberts, from the materials which Hunter 
had collected, with good judgment and in excellent 
style. We quote his final words :— 

“Though they knew it not, and though the goal was far 
distant, the English in India had (1708) Cetinitely entered upon 
the course which, in its latter end, was to merge into the over- 
lordship of the peoples of Hindustan from Cape Comorin to 
the Himalayas.” 

It has, in fact, been prolonged far beyond the frontiers 
of British India; and English literature will have 
suffered a material loss if the story of the Indian 
Empire is now to be left half-told for want of a writer 
who can take up and worthily continue it. 


A. LYRE. 


MILTON. 
Mittox. By Walter Raleigh. London: Edward Arnold. 


I po not suppose there was ever made a study of Milton 
at once so broad, attractive and definite as this one. It 
is not exhaustive, even in the sense applicable to the 
obvious divisions of the subject ; and it is put together 
loosely, with much apparent disorder. But, whatever 
Professor Raleigh omits, he has evaded nothing: he 
attends resolutely to the essentials, the peculiar character 
of Milton’s mind and writings, his proper praise, his 
influence and imperfections ; he does not lose sight of 
these objects in pursuit of the catalogues and comparisons 
dear to what he happily calls “the ledger school of 
criticism, which deals only with borrowings and lendings,” 
nor confound his own more humane mission with the tire- 
some utility of commentators ; but where he analyses, 
displays without tediousness a stimulating exactitude. 
Besides scholarship, he has the temperament required 
of Milton’s lovers, stoical sympathies and a sensitive 
ear; and all his views are expressed in a full and 
masculine prose, often studiously impassioned, which 
gives the book a charm independent of their value. 

Of all his predecessors from Marvell to Masson, 
Professor Raleigh seems to have most respect for Dr. 
Johnson, though Johnson detested both blank verse and 
republican opinions, and called the songs in Comus 
“harsh in their diction, and not very musical in their 
numbers.” But doubtless he appreciates Johnson’s 
deliniteness in criticism, which he shares. Thanks to 
this quality, Professor Raleigh’s main judgments may be 
indicated, at least, in a few paragraphs. They bear 
principally on two points, the insulation of Milton’s 
genius and personality, and the simplicity of hischaracter, 
both emphasised in a brief introduction which begins 
with an apology and ends ina sort of challenge to the 
New Criticism to call Milton’s great opinion of himself 
vanity. 

“ That unrelenting intensity, that lucidity, as clear as air and as 
hard as agate, that passion which burns with a consuming heat 
or with a blinding light in all his writings, have endeared him 
to none.” 

And this almost inhuman strenuousness of his is accen- 
tuated by a candour that leaves no room for conjecture 
of some kindly flagging, and a unity that admits no dis- 
crepancy between character and intellect. Milton never 
blushes to reveal himself :— 

“ There is but one Milton, and he is throughout one and the 
same, in his life, in his prose, and in his verse ; from those 
early days, when we find him, an uncouth swain, 

‘With eager thought warbling his Doric lay,’ 

to the last days when, amid a swarm of disasters, he approved 

himself like Samson, and earned for himself the loitiest epitaph 

in the language, his own.” 
Always distant, self-centred, confident, unfaltering in the 
pursuit of the Puritan ideals, unamiable and blameless, 


such Professor Raleigh would have us conceive him 
even as a young man, in the years when he would spend 
long hours wallowing in a cowslip meadow, or relax 
his pedagogic industry dining with some high-spirited 
students of the Temple. And, t> show how ill a boon 
companion Milton must have made, he quotes “ the 
most genial of his personal sonnets "—which is, by the 
way, a proposal to dine together somewhere, not an invita- 
tion to dinner—and throws a little ridicule on those 
superb lines “ To Mr. Lawrence.” With other sonnets 
and several of the Latin epistles, and the names of so 
many friends of his youth before us, we may still be 
sure that joviality was not Milton’s characteristic ; but 
there is no reason to imagine that his native seriousness, 
in early manhood as in old age, never left him at all. 
It is probable indeed that, at the outset, Professor 
Raleigh has over-stated the case in order to heighten 
the effect of what follows: for he proceeds to 
show that what makes Milton unattractive is just 
that concentration of his faculties in the effort to attain 
“an unexampled loftiness.” But it need not impair 
the postulate of essential unity which must be made for 
Milton’s entire works and conduct, to suppose that 
the gravity of his temperament would never have put a 
formidable distance between him and _ his readers, if it 
had not, his first youth past, been reinforced by a 
deliberate self-dedication. 

There have been few men whose theory of life 
squared more manifestly with their nature; yet the 
two things, even in Milton’s case, have to be separated, 
and the distinction makes his figure less lonely. For 
instance, as Professor Raleigh points out, there could 
be no greater mistake than to think of him as callous 
and morose. He was susceptible to the power of 
women’s beauty, “ but the ideal of character he had 
put before him caused him passionately to resent this 
susceptibility. It was the joint im his harness.” 

The tirst chapter following the Introduction begins 
like a formal biography, but not even a regular summary 
of the chief stages in the poet’s life is to be found in this 
study. That is not perhaps to be regretted, but I con- 
fess I wish Professor Raleigh had talked awhile of the 
Italian journey, and made it the occasion for enlarging 
upon Milton’s personal tolerance. He hastens to that 
stormy and strenuous period which he justly refuses to 
regard as an interlude. The prose works of Milton 
testify, above all else, to *‘ the transparency of his mind.” 
They repeat and they anticipate his verse, and more 
than his verse are “from first to last, an exposition of 
himself,” whether experience in teaching children 
suggests the treatise on education, or his wife’s 
disobedience launches him on the advocacy of divorce. 
As an advocate he failed because he was a logical 
advocate pleading in a nation of practical men. His 
prose remains, majestic at its best, and at its worst a 
storehouse ef scurrilous and full-blooded English. Of 
his mastery of the language displayed in his invective, 
Professor Raleigh says :— 

“The resources of his Latinised vocabulary enable him to 
rise by successive gyrations to a point of vantage above his 
prey, and then the downward rush that strikes the quarry is a 
Saxon monosyllable. In this cardinal point of art for those 
who have to do with the English speech he became the teacher 
of Burke, who, with a lesser wealth of Saxon at his command, 
employed it with a more telling parsimony.” 

This sentence would be less equivocal if the Professor 
had added (what no doubt he feels) that a condition of 
success in the art of blending the elements of our lan- 
guage is an instinct that confirms their absolute fusion, 
will not admit anything like a choice of synonyms, and 
displays no philological bias. The chapter on the 
prose works ends witha notable warning :— 

“Sunbeams cannot be extracted from cucumbers, nor can 
the great manner in literature emanate from a chill self- 
culture. But Milton inherited the fulness and vigour of the 
Elizabethans, and so could afford to write an epic in a selection 
of the language really used by men. The grandeur of Paradise 
Lost or Samson Agonistes could never, by any conceivable 
device of chemistry or magic, be compounded from delicate 
sensibilities and a superfine car for music. For the material 
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of those palaces whole provinces were pillaged, and the waste 
might furnish forth a city.” 
But for the invidiousness of “ superfine,” how admirable 
and wholesome this is ! 

I spoke of omissions in this book: the great and 
astonishing omissions have to do with Milton's lesser 
works. There are people who read only these, and hardly 
tolerate Paradise Lost. Professor Raleigh is very right to 
be impatient of this partial admiration, and to insist on the 
only reasonable point of view from which Milton is to 
be regarded as essentially the epic poet. Still, what he 
wrote else is too considerable to be treated so slightly. 
The greatest of Masques supplies only a few illustra- 
tions ; the noblest English elegy hardly so many : there 
is no analysis of either ; and that the sonnets should get 
nothing but almost contemptuous references to two ot 
them is the more wonder because the greater number 
have the epic amplitude and loftiness. Perhaps more 
space than is allowed to the lesser poems is devoted to 
speculating on what-poems Milton might have written— 
the projected Arthurian epic, which (the Professor is 
sife in assuming) Milton “would never have marred 

._. by sickly irresolution and the struggles of a 
divided will in the principle characters;” or a real 
parallel to Paradise Lost (such as Paradise Regain’d is 
not), for which Christ’s descent into Hades, as narrated 
in the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, might have 
supplied rich material. 

It is impossible to give any adequate notion of the 
conscientious fulness and clearness with which Professor 
Raleigh discusses the theme, the scheme, the characters, 
the impediments, and the decoration of Paradise Lost; but 
some of his more memorable judgments must be men- 
tioned. He strikes the right note at once when he 
points out that the unpopularity of the poem is not 
chietly due to altered beliefs; it is our imagination that 
sometimes rebels, and then most, when Milton dis- 
covers how difficult he himself found it to recon- 
cile imagination and faith. Of the inconsistency 
with which he turned from one theory of the Creation 
to the other, Professor Raleigh observes that the 
poet “ was attracted by the dramatic superiority of the 
version which makes the Creation of Man a mere inci- 
dent in the great war.” It was the Almighty’s “ counter- 
move” against the rebels. What distinguishes Paradise 
Lost from almost all poems on sacred themes is the com- 
plete absence of mystery. Milton is, indeed, the most 
anti-mystical of all great poets. His imagination, liter- 
ally, knew no bounds, and he never despaired of human 
speech as a vehicle of self-expression. It is the mis- 
fortune of those who despise religious ceremonies that 
they cannot distinguish symbolism from idolatry ; 
Milton’s anthropomorphism is not a device to aid the 
understanding, it is simply the nearest he could get to 
Heaven ; his confident sublimity which carries terrestrial 
majesty aloft cannot be exceeded but by a spiritual 
vision which stoops in humility and desperation to 
earthly images. Milton is sublime because he is lucid, 
On this absence of mystery Professor Raleigh insists 
with good reason, not only in the chapters devoted 
especially to the epic, but in those which discuss the 
influence of Milton and his practical insulation in an age 
when the metaphysical singers still sang. He does not 
dwell much on the poet’s heresies, which he urges “ may 
be reduced to a single point; the ultimate basis on 
which he rests the universe is political not religious.” 
His theodicy, in the last resort, depends upon an utili- 
tarian appeal which justifies laws essentially arbitrary 
by their happy working in practice. 

All that Professor Raleigh says about the characters 
in Paradise Lost deserves to be pondered. On the 
venerable question, who is the hero ? he declares himself 
at once a Satanizer ; and he admits the theory of the 
poet’s blindness to his own bias, his tardy illumination 
and apparent efforts to redress the balance. 

“He was not fully conscious, it seems, of what he was 


doing; but he builded better than he knew. A profound 
poetic instinct taught him to preserve epic truth at all costs, 





And the epic value of Paradise Lost is centred in the character 

and achievements of Satan.” 
But when he has discussed the Promethean grandeur 
of this character, the nullity of Adam, and the incon- 
sistencies in the conception of Eve, the critic remorse- 
fully concludes that it is unjust to argue as if truth of 
psychology were Milton’s touchstone, and he turns to the 
praise of his descriptions and a perfectly illustrated 
exposition of the devices whereby “the same large 
decorum and majesty” are preserved in the drawing of 
great attitudes and actions. 

The reader will naturally look by preference to 
the chapters headed *“‘ The Style of Milton” for the most 
original and valuable contribution to the right under- 
standing of the poet, since style, “the great antiseptic in 
literature,” as I think Mr. William Watson once called 
it, is Milton’s eternal distinction among our poets and 
Professor Raleigh’s special province. However, the 
naming of chapters in this book is a snare ; true things 
well said about Milton’s style will be found up and 
down in every part of it, and these particular chapters 
treat of much besides. He begins here by demon- 
strating the originality shown in the choice of theme and 
the choice of form, and discovering Milton’s immediate 
poetical ancestry. I doubt whether The Passion may be 
called the last poem in which Milton echoes Spenser : 
or is the resemblance in the lines from Lycidas 

“ Throw hither all your quaint enamell'd eyes, 

That on the green turf suck the honied show’'rs ” 
too superficial? The subject of “conceits” brings up 
again that of mystery with Donne’ s name—and surely the 
examples quoted of “ Donne’s best manner” do him an 
injustice. But the Elizabethan dramatists were a much 
more potent influence: they taught Milton blank verse ; 
and his blank verse was, at first, built on the dramatic 
model. Professor Raleigh’s remarks regarding the 
Miltonic metre are subtle and pithy, though naturally 
this is not the place to look for a detailed discussion of 
the subject such as Mr. Robert Bridges laid English 
scholarship under a heavy debt by undertaking. I 
venture to think something might have been said with 
advantage about an element which in Milton is more 
appreciable than in any of our poets—quantity in the 
proper sense. 

“All superfluous graces,” says the Professor, “are usually 
discarded by Milton. As with single epithets, so 
with lines and phrases, he docs not employ conventional 
repetitions either for their lyrical value or for wafting the 
story on to the next point of interest.” 

To this statement exceptions can readily be found. For 
instance :— 
“What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse herself for her inchanting son, 
Whom universal nature did lament ? 
When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His gory visage dowa the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore.” 
And in Samson Agonistes :— 
“ To love bondage more than liberty, 
Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty.”’ 
The critic passes on to some “minor flaws” (mixed 
metaphors and others), and attributes them to the same 
cause—the over-condensation which makes him too 
often a hard poet to read and a dangerous poet to 
imitate. I wish I could quote what is said in support of 
this last reflection, and the warning against “‘ congestion 
of the thought and paralysis of the pen--the scholar’s 
melancholy.” 

Space is wanting likewise for anything more than a 
cursory observation on the admirable manner in which 
Professor Raleigh meets the question of Milton’s his- 
torical influence in English poetry. His persevering 
demonstration of the fundamental difference between 
the classic and romantic methods is most illuminating ; 
its direct utility is to show that Milton, as the classic 
poet par excellence, did exercise a real and far-reaching 
influence on the eighteenth-century “ poetic diction.” 
Nor does the critic shrink from owning that the worst 
vices of poetical periphrasis had some warrant in 
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Milton’s example. The conclusion of the matter is that 
the great poet stands alone, unapproachable and 
anomalous but yet an ubiquitous force in our modern 
literature—like Napoleon, who “could not change the 
character of a people, nor establish his dynasty,” though 
* nothing is as it would have been without him.” 

But enough has been said to show how important 
is this new study of a poet whom too many praise on 
hearsay, but on whom others lavish the austere and 
exacting admiration reserved by some musicians for 
Milton’s analogue in music, Sebastian Bach. 





ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


FRANCIS: THE LITTLE Pook MAN oF Assist. By James Adderley. 
London : Edward Arnold. 


THE sub-title which Mr. Adderley gives to the life of St. 
Francis, ‘‘ The Little Poor Man of Assisi,” is somewhat 
quaint and to the irreverent mind slightly suggestive of 
the first line of one of Mr. Lear’s Limericks. It is by 
no means inappropriate, however, for there was without 
doubt this strain of fantastic humility in the subject 
itself. 

Mr. Adderley has performed his task in a simple, 
graceful and unambitious manner, but the subject, how- 
ever simplified, was one that might well impose 
insuperable difficulties even on so clever a man. Mr. 
Adderley had to give a short sketch of one of the most 
extraordinary men that ever lived. The word “ extra- 
ordinary” is commonly used to denote intellectual 
eminence, but intellectual eminence is an_ infinitely 
feebler idea. A man might be as able as Julius Czesar and 
remain profoundly uninteresting. Francis was extra- 
ordinary in this truer and higher sense, that he was one 
of those men who arise with an absolutely original 
vision of things inside their heads, who create the only 
indestructible thing—an atmosphere. With each of 
such men there is truly made a new heaven and a new 
earth, for they do not see the heaven and the earth that 
others see. If Buddha, Plato and St. Francis had looked 
at the same tree they would have been standing in three 
different worlds. Buddha would have seen in the tree 
a gross embodiment in which a celestial force was 
immured, a spirit in a disgraceful incognito. Plato 
would have seen it as the shadow of a perfect tree 
existing in the ideal world. Francis would have seen it 
simply as “ Brother Tree,” an individual neighbour in 
the parish of the Cosmos, a silent but amusing com- 
panion, a man, as it were, with green hair and one leg. 
The whole conception was founded, of course, on the 
Christian doctrine of the great Father whose memory 
was an unending chronicle, in which the name of every 
stone or weed was clearly written. But he gave to the 
doctrine an individual turn of extraordinary beauty and 
humour by this notion of finding gossips and kinsfolk 
everywhere in the grotesque camaraderie of the woods 
and hills. His “Brother Wolf” and “Sister Lark” 
have in reality as much in common with the “ Brer 
Wolf” and “Sis Cow” of Uncle Remus as with any 
mere pantheistic philosophy. He had far too much 
love ot each single thing to have any vulgar love of 
Nature. 

It is the inevitable subordination of this most fasci- 
nating side of Francis of Assisi that partly spoils Mr. 
Adderley’s book. The only fault of Mr. Adderley asa 
biographer is one that he cannot possibly help—that of 
being so much identified with the Catholic and theo- 
logical side of his subject that he tends rather to dwell 
on the points which unite Francis to the other great 
saints of his Church than on those that separate him 
from them. The spirit of the life, indeed, is that of a 
devotional book, A devotional book is an excellent 


thing, but we do not look in it for the portrait of a man, 
for the same reason that we do not look in a love-sonnet 
for the portrait of a woman, because men in such con- 
ditions of mind not only apply all virtues to their idol, 
but all virtues in equal quantities. There is no outline, 
because the artist cannot bear to put in a black line. 
This blaze of benediction, this conflict between lights, 
has its place in poetry, not in biography. The success- 
ful examples of it may be found, for instance, in the 
more idealistic odes of Spenser. The design is some- 
times almost indecipherable, for the poet draws in silver 
upon white. 

It is natural, of course, that Mr. Adderley should 
see Francis primarily as the founder of the Franciscan 
Order. We suspect this was only one, perhaps a minor 
one, of the things that he was; we suspect that one of the 
minor things that Christ did was to found Christianity. 
But the vast practical work of Francis is assuredly not 
to be ignored, for this amazingly unworldly and almost 
maddeningly simple-minded infant was one of the most 
consistently successful men that ever fought with this 
bitter world. It is the custom to say that the secret of 
such men is their profound belief in themselves, and this 
is true, but not all the truth. Workhouses and lunatic 
asylums are thronged with men who believe in themselves. 
Of Francis it is far truer to say that the secret of his 
success was his profound belief in other people, and it is 
the lack of this that has commonly been the curse of 
these obscure Napoleons. Francis always assumed 
that everyone must be just as anxious about their 
common relative, the water-rat, as he was. He planned 
a visit to the Emperor to draw his attention to the needs 
of “his little sisters the larks.” He used to talk to any 
thieves and robbers he met about their misfortune in 
being unable to give rein to their desire for holiness. 
It was an innocent habit, and doubtless the robbers 
often “ got round him,” as the phrase goes. Quite as 
often, however, they discovered that he had “ got 
round” them, and discovered the other side, the side of 
secret nobility. 

Conceiving of St. Francis as primarily the founder 
of the Franciscan Order, Mr. Adderley opens his narra- 
tive with an admirable sketch of the history of 
Monasticism in Europe, which is certainly the best 
thing in the book. He distinguishes clearly and fairly 
between the Manichzean ideal that underlies so much of 
Eastern Monasticism and the ideal of self-discipline 
which never wholly vanished from the Christian form. 
But he does not throw any light on what must be for 
the outsider the absorbing problem of this Catholic 
asceticism, for the excellent reason that not being an 
outsider he does not find it a problem at all. 

To most people, however, there is a fascinating 
inconsistency in the position of St. Francis. He 
expressed in loftier and bolder language than any 
earthly thinker the conception that laughter is as divine 
as tears. He called his monks the mountebanks of God. 
He never forgot to take pleasure in a bird as it flashed 
past him, or a drop of water as it fell from his finger : he 
was, perhaps, the happiest of the sonsof men. Yet this 
man undoubtedly founded his whole polity on the nega- 
tion of what we think the most imperious necessities ; 
in histhree vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, he 
denied to himself and those he loved most property, 
love, and liberty. Why was it that the most large- 
hearted and poetic spirits in that age found their most 
congenial atmosphere in these awful renunciations ? 
Why did he who loved where all men were blind, seek 
to blind himself where all men loved? Why was hea 
monk, and not a troubadour ? These questions are far 
too large to be answered fully here, but in any life of 
Francis they ought at least to have been asked ; we 
have a suspicion that if they were answered we should 
suddenly find that much of the enigma of this sullen 
time of ours was answered also. It might be suggested 
that youth is the austere thing ; that wherever there is 
hope there is renunciation ; that the fierce experiments 
of Francis on his own body were like rockets sent up 
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to celebrate his joy. It may be that under their sombre 
gowns, it was the monks that were the spendthrifts of 
happiness and we who are its misers. 

Doubtless, as is apparent from Mr. Adderley’s 
book, the clear and tranquil life of the Three Vows 
had a fine and delicate effect on the genius of Francis. 
He was primarily a poet. The perfection of his literary 
instinct is shown in his naming the fire ‘“ brother” and 
the water “sister,” in the quaint demagogic dexterity 
of the appeal in the sermon to the fishes “that they 
alone were saved in the Flood.” In the amazingly 
minute and graphic dramatisation of the life, disappoint- 
ments and excuses of any shrub or beast that he 
happened to be addressing, his genius has a curious 
resemblance to that of Burns. But if he avoided the 
weakness of Burns’ verses to animals, the occasional 
morbidity, bombast and moralization on himself, the 
credit is surely due toa cleaner and more transparent 
life. 

The general attitude of St. Francis, like that of his 
Master, embodied a kind of terrible common sense. 
The famous remark of the Caterpillar in Alice in Wonder- 
land—" Why not?” impresses us as his general motto. 
He could not see why he should not be on good terms 
with all things. The pomp of war and ambition, the 
great empire of the Middle Ages and all its fellows 
begin to look tawdry and _ top-heavy, under the 
rationality of that innocent stare. His questions were 
blasting and devastating, like the questions of a child. 
He would not have been afraid even of the nightmares 
of cosmogony, for he had no fear in him. To him the 
world was small, not because he had any views as to its 
size, but for the reason that gossiping ladies find it 
small, because so many relatives were to be found in it. 
If you had taken him to the loneliest star that the mad- 
ness of an astronomer can conceive, he would have only 
beheld in it the features of a new friend. 


G. K. C. 


HISTORY WITH INTERRUPTIONS. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA, By A. G. Bradley. 
London : Constable and Co. 


“ There fell a war in a woody place, 
Lay far across the sea, 
A war of the march in the mirk midnight 
And the shot from behind the tree, 
The shaven head and the painted face, 
The silent foot in the wood 
In a land of a strange, outlandish tongue 
That was hard to be understood.” 
—From the Ticonderoga of Stevenson. 
IF the student of history were allowed to disclose such a 
preference, he might confess to following the events of 
a war like that described above with a more willing 
spirit than he can bring to the unravelling of knotted 
webs of European intrigue, the probing of the 
motives of a false King, or the marking down of 
the policy of a failing state. And, indeed, from the 
point of view of history alone the facts of the struggle 
for Northern America are as important as any. It 
does not appear to matter so much, on a wide view, wh» 
held the Westphalian bishoprics at such a date, or how 
many Russians were slaughtered at such another, when 
itis remembered that at the same time the two great 
powers of the world were fighting across the Atlantic to 
decide which of them sh-uld have the task of opening 
the unknown West to civilisation. Many as are the ways 
of judging of the importance of a war, it is hard to think 
of any sense in which the Seven Years’ War is not of 
greater moment in our history than any other. The 
danger we faced was appalling ; if it was less in Europe 
than it was under Napoleon’s shadow, it was far greater 
in the East and West. The gains we won were larger 
by far than any prizes fought for by us at any other time. 


Our feats of arms by sea and land were splendid; I 
have never been able to see that the battle of Quiberon 
Bay was less than the grandest sea fight in history, and 
we must look long to find a finer or more remarkable 
figure than Wolfe’s, or deeds more daring than his. In 
those years the sun of Bourbon set and the star of 
Washington rose ; and, to pass for an instant from our 
own immediate concerns, Frederick of Prussia raised his 
House and State to such a point of military fame as the 
world has only twice or three times seen. How many 
of the modern votaries of Jingo have heard of the Peace of 
Paris, which gave us Canada and the control of India, 
with much more, and was odious to the nation because 
it did not take enough ? 

Mr. Bradley’s book does not contribute anything to 
our knowledge of the American campaigns. It is 
written with the object of providing a handy, single 
volume for readers who would be frightened at Warbur- 
ton’s more extensive work and who do not meet with 
Parkman. It is inspired, as I understand, by the best 
of all motives for such work—a love of the country 
“begotten by many years of residence under the shadow 
of the Alleghanies.” The whole design is ceertainly not 
ambitious ; but there is the book published, and a section 
of the public wanting to know something about it before 
rushing to buy, and some remarks fall to be made. The 
narrative is well arranged, compact and readable ; the 
views offered are reasonable and sometimes fresh. Mr. 
Bradley gives us, for example, a criticism of the usual 
treament of Braddock, and, helped by great knowledge 
of his authorities and particularly by Orme’s journal, 
comes nobly to the rescue of the maligned General’s 
memory. All that he urges has weight, and we must go 
very far with him in his opinion when we recollect how 
little chance of honour Braddock’s circumstances left 
him, On our side of the Atlantic he was eminent as the 
man who opened a great war for us with an ignominious 
defeat ; while, to the American colonists, he was doubly 
hateful as a redcoat and a disciplinarian to boot. Mr. 
Bradley, while he vindicates the General’s private 
character successfully, shows, with no less reason, that 
his mistake in the march was due simply to excusable 
ignorance of the conditions of his problem, and it might 
be paralleled fifty times over in the history of the war in 
which this country is at present engaged, or that of any 
other in which we have sent men and officers without 
local experience to fight against an enemy with methods 
of his own. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bradley, upon whom, I 
think, the Alleghanies have exerted an intluence not 
always beneficial, is ungenerous and unhistorical when 
he comes to deal with George III.:— 

“That he was an ardent Englishman and meant well, that he 
was fond of agriculture, and above reproach in morals, may be 
of abstract interest, but is of slight importance in history when 
weighed against his pernicious actions, and more particularly 
when it is remembered that his domestic virtues had small 
effect on the country, but were rather objects of ridicule.” 


These last words do not seem a powerful ending to the 
invective ; as between the country and George, the 
credit seems all upon the royal side. Besides, the state- 
ment is astonishingly incorrect. It would not be going 
too far to say that the King’s “ domestic virtues,” the 
universal respect in which his character was held, did 
more than anything else to reconcile the nation to his 
“ pernicious actions.” Many, according to Mr. Bradley, 
consider him to have been “ the most mischievous monarch 
that ever sat upon the throne of England ;” but those who 
have heard of the four Stuarts, Henry VI., Edward II. 
and John, to name no more, will hesitate over that 
opinion. To say of a ruler, who turned out a minister 
and openly transferred his power to a personal favourite, 
that he “ tricked” that Minister and his friends out of 
their power is to invite laughter, with some wonder 
whether Mr. Bradley would have it that Oliver “ tricked ” 
the Rump, or that Louis XIV. cozened the States- 
General. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Bradley’s personalities are 
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good and true. Upon Wolfe he is a known authority. 
I was glad to find a short account of Sir William 
Johnson, “ the baronet of the Mohawk valley, the master 
spirit of the Six Nations, the only white man on the 
continent the Indians really bowed to,” the living 
embodiment of that marvellous power to govern the wild 
man by conciliation that used to be the glory and 
strength of England, and may be so again. Mr. Bradley 
tells us of Sir William’s commission to the children of 
the Long House, and how he was present at the final 
submission of de Vaudreuil in Montreal. It was 
probably between these two occasions that Sir William 
had the most horrible experience of his life, his assisting 
at the bringing back from the dead of James Durie, 
umquhile Master of Ballantrae ; which is not mentioned 
by Mr. Bradley. 

Of Mr. Bradley’s style I have not yet said anything. 
Perhaps, like Mr. Gilbert’s policeman, it is not naturally 
bad or viciously inclined, but there are everywhere in 
this book traces of blamable carelessness and hasty 
revision, ifany. ‘ Four men carried the dying General 
to the rear, and by his own request, being in great pain, 
laid him upon the ground.” “ Hocquart shouted 
through a speaking-trumpet to Howe (afterwards Lord 
Howe) of the Dunkirk whether it was peace or war.” 
When Braddock saw the miserable figure cut by the 
colonial irregulars, “ he would not have been human had 
he not refrained from all open criticism ”’—meaning 
“had he refrained.” Mr. Bradley alludes to a corre- 
spondence between the Governor of Canada and the 
Commandant of Louisbourg “revealing their precious 
schemes "—a schoolboy phrase. And De Céloron is 
made to claim territory on behalf of “ his most Catholic 
Majesty ’—a title not used by the Kings of France. The 
index, too, when I search for a name, refers me to pages 
where it is not to be found. Some of these faults are 
less important than others, but they are all very much 
out of place in a book of this kind. It is not right that 
history should be undertaken in this slipshod way. 

And I am obliged to notice in Mr. Bradley’s book 
one defect which I cannot but think a serious bar to its 
claim to rank as a properly conceived historical work. 
Ifa man sets out to write a history, he ought not to 
garnish his work with references and comparisons 
relating to the disputed and unsettled questions of his 
own time, which are not, and cannot be for many years, 
matter of historical cognizance. Without hoping to 
stand with Gibbon, let us say, a writer may reasonably 
make it his ideal, to write with the detachment and the 
exclusive attention to the subject in hand which appear 
in Gibbon and in all who have sought historical truth in 
the right spirit. Mr. Bradley is possessed by what most 
people will consider the very strange idea that our 
struggle with France in Canada has “ many points of 
comparison” with the present South African war. I 
have been unable to thiyk of any single point of com- 
parison that will sustain a moment’s scrutiny, save one 
which Mr. Bradley does not take—viz.; that the Black 
Watch marched into the same kind of death-trap at 
Ticonderoga as they did at Magersfontein, and lost 
enormously thereby ; and I should not ground anything 
important upon that. This is the kind of thing which I 
maintain, with all deference, ought only to be printed in 
a serious article in the Globe :— 

“If the ignorant mobs who, in various parts of Europe and 
America, screech their pitiable stuff about British tyranny, and 
the more enlightened few, who, for motives base and of 
deliberation, thus bear false witness against their neighbour, 
desired light or truth, which is not in the least likely, the epoch 
in question would be an admirable point for them to com- 
mence their investigations.”’ 

I wonder if Mr. Bradley’s investigations have ever 
carried him back to an epoch in which we are told that 
the Spartans taught their children, by means of a certain 
example of which I am strongly reminded, that intoxi- 
cation was a thing to shun. In another place Mr. 
Bradley speaks of “the legitimate ambition of the 
capitalist for new fields, such as rouses the ire of the 
Little Englander to-day.” I am inclined to think, 


having regard to the abundance of errors in the book, 
that the word “gold” was intended to stand before 
“ fields” in this phrase ; but however that may be, it is 
the Globe again, and not history. So is the outburst in 
which Mr. Bradley speaks of “the ignorant howlings of 
a heterogeneous mob, so-called Americans of to-day and 
yesterday,” alluding to the Anglophobes of the United 
States, a party surely large enough and dangerous enough 
to be spoken of in weighed words. Still, in taking this 
tone toward those who disagree with him Mr. Bradley 
sins in the fashion. We live in drunken days. 





DOGMATIC MONIST. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE AT THE CLOSE OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Ernst Haeckel. Translated by 
Joseph McCabe. London: Watts and Co. 


DoGMATISM, once the monopoly of theology, has now 
become the perquisite of science. The vindictive and 
triumphant temper, which Matthew Arnold d scerned in 
the Athanasian Creed, is now quite as likely t. be a mark 
of those who believe in the all-sufficiency ot molecules. 
Professor Haeckel may, however, claim to be more 
consistent than the theologians, for they, a‘ least, pro- 
fessed to believe in Christianity, while he makes no 
secret that he has a poor opinion thereof. His rival 
answer to the riddle is given by what he calls 
‘“monism.” The word sums up a group of doctrines 
that would have been known twenty or thirty years ago 
as materialism. The “soul” is a convenient phrase for 
summing up sensory, motor and other functions of the 
psychoplasm. It is a mere detail that the word “ soul” 
in a foreign tongue has already slipped into “ psycho- 
plasm.” Sensory and motor activities being thus the 
chief marks of a soul, Professor Haeckel fincs “ souls” 
in very low forms of life, where they are not usually 
suspected. It is a misfortune of this modern way of 
representing everything in series of development that 
most of our concepts lose their clearness and become 
fluid. The soul being thus disposed of, we next learn 
that nature may be explained on mechanica! principles. 
The book is written in full defiance of all attempts, 
including Kant’s, to show the limits of human reason, 
and there are few pages (save the historical summaries 
of the history of scientific theories) in which the reason- 
ing is not based on what Kant would call treating a 
phenomenon as a thing in itself. All the higher 
categories are rigidly excluded from the monistic scheme 
of things. Let us collect a few of Professor Haeckel’s 
dogmatisms :— 

“The premature death of a brilliant young physicist of so 
much promise cannot be sufficiently deplored. Like the pre- 
mature death of Spino%a, Raphael, Schubert, and many other 
great men, it is one of those brutal facts of human history 
which are enough of themselves to destroy the untenable myth 
of a ‘ wise Providence’ or an All-loving Father in heaven.” 

“ Our monistic view . marks the highest intellectual 
progress, in that it definitely rules out the three central dogmas 
of metaphysics—God, freedom, and immortality.” 

“ In the higher and more abstract forms of religion . .. . 
God is adored as a ‘ pure spirit.’ Nevertheless the 
psychic activity of this ‘ pure spirit’ remains just the same as that 
of the anthropomorphic God. We thus arrive at 
the paradoxical conception of God as a gaseous vertebrate.” 

“The cult of the Madonna has been developed to such an 
extent in these countries that we may oppose it to the usual 
masculine form of monotheism as one of a feminine type.” 

“ The great struggle between the determinist and the inde- 
terminist has ended to-day after more than 2,000 years com- 
pletely in favour of the determinist.”’ 

It is not surprising after this to find that Professor 
Haeckel, though he would hardly clam to be an expert 
in textual criticism or in the history of the collection of 
documents forming the New Testament, accepts without 
a trace of the critical spirit the extreme views of the 
Tubingen school, sees in Christianity a Christ’s religion 
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and a Paulinism, makes no donbt that Paul and his 
Master were of hybrid birth because they show other 
than Semitic characteristics, and jeers with delicate taste 
at the Gospel story of the conception of Christ. 

We are further assured that natural selection shows 
the absurdity of teleology, that embryology proves that 
neither at conception nor afterwards is a soul smuggled 
surreptitiously into the foetus. Another baseless fiction 
which Professor Haeckel blows away is the notion of a 
moral order in human history. 

The book has one merit: it contains a number of 
sketches of the history of important discoveries in 
physics and biology during the last two hundred years : 
where the author begins to philosophise, the merit as a 
rule ends. He recognises as the most general formula 
alaw of substance, which is declared to be the sum 
of the laws of the conservation of energy and the inde- 
structibility of matter. The choice of the word substance 
seems to have reminded Professor Haeckel of Spinoza ; 
at all events, he claims him asan ally ; and everybody 
knows that Spinoza did believe in one substance, but he 
did not purchase the unity by the resolution of spirit into 
a function of nature. For Spinoza substance developes 
two sides in a fashion which perilously resembles the 
dualism so despised by Professor Haeckel. If any one 
can show a connection with parallelist psychology and 
Spinoza’s view, he would not be Haeckel’s friend, but 
he would not be attempting the impossible. Elsewhere 
Professor Haeckel’s assaults on the achievements of 
pure reason in speculating on the existence of God bring 
him into contact with Kant, for those few chapters in 
the Critique of Pure Reason he is not ungrateful ; but if 
any one confront him with the ideality of space and time 
or ask for a solution on monistic lines, or, in default 
thereof, a recognition of the gravity of the antinomies of 
reason, then Kant is found out to be but a poor fellow. 
It is true that his shortcomings are diminished greatly 
as being more venial than the backslidings of such 
renegades as Wundt, Virchow, Du _ Bois-Reymond, 
K. E. Baer, who are mentioned partly as warnings, 
partly as instances of the degeneration of the brain cells 
in senility. 

Professor Haeckel seems to have thought it incum- 
bent on him to show that “science” can produce 
miracles not less than theologians and false philosophers. 
See the following passage, which occurs in a classifica- 
tion of different types of memory (like most of these 
series, the beginning seems to have nothing in common 
with the end) :— 

“T. Cellular memory. Unconscious memory is a 
universal and very important function of all plastidules ; that is 
of those hypothetical molecules, or groups of molecules, which 
Noegels has called micelle, others biopflasts, and so forth. Only 
living plastidules, as _ individual molecules of the active 
protoplasm, are reproductive and so gifted with memory ; that 
is the difference between the organic and inorganic worlds. 
It might be stated thus—‘ Heredity is the memory of the 
plastidule, while variability is its comprehension. The elemen- 
tary memory of the unicellular protest is made up of the 
molecular memory of the plastidules, or micella, of its living 
cell-body as constructed. As regards the ‘extraordinary 
performances of unconscious memory in these unicellular 
protests, nothing could be more instructive than the infinitely 
varied and regular formation of their defensive apparatus, 
their shells and skeletons, &c., &c.’” 

In other words, one man may steal a horse, while 
another may not look over a tence ; if any but a great 
scientist had written such a passage as the above, he 
would have been set down as a mystic, and the sentence 
beginning “ heredity is the memory” would have been 
treated as an extravagant metaphor. So far as the 
passage is an attempt to get behind phenomena, it is 
like most mysticism ; only why should one mystic turn 
and rend all others, except on the ground that charity is 
only incumbent on Christian mystics? Similarly the 
mental process, in virtue of which teleology is excluded, 
but “selection” and “the struggle for existence” are 
thought of as forces or agents, merely substitutes a rival 
mythology. 


H. M. C. 





SPORT, TRAVEL AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


PIKE AND PERCH. By William Senior (‘ Redspinner,” Editor of 
the Field). London: Longmans. 


St. Kitpa. By Norman Heathcote. With Eighty Illustrations, 
from Sketches and Photographs by the Author. London: 
Longmans. 


Mr. Senior and his coadjutors have probably spoken 
the final word on pike and pike-fishing. The literary 
quality of the book reaches a high standard, from the 
fact that the authors are as well practised with the pen 
as with their fishing-tackle. The bulk of the work falls 
to Mr. Senior, who is ably seconded by “John Bicker- 
dyke,” and Mr. W. H. Pope, while Mr. A. I. Shand 
supplies an interesting chapter on the cookery of pike 
and perch. In the opening chapter Mr. Senior deals 
with the vexed question of the maximum weight of 
pike. He mentions the mythical monster of Kaiserweg 
Lake, said to have measured troft. and weighed 
350lb., and supplies evidence of the falsity of Gesner’s 
story, and of the artificial lengthening of the skeleton. 
After long investigation, in conjunction with “John 
Bickerdyke,” Mr. Senior has come to the conclu- 
sion that about golb. may be taken as the maximum 
weight of pike caught in the British Islands. During 
the passing of the book through the press there came 
indisputable evidence of a pike taken in Ireland which 
scaled 40}lb. when it reached London, It should, how- 
ever, be stated that it was full of spawn. Mr. Senior 
deals with the natural history of the pike, lake and river 
fishing, and adds a chapter on trolling. In treating of 
foreign species, he says that his own experience in 
America leads him to suppose “ that the familiar habit 
of exaggeration as to fish is practised across the ocean.” 
He gives an animated description of a fight with and 
capture of a maskinongé (locally known as “ lunge ”’) in 
a Canadian lake. He had been told that 4o-pounders 
were common. Yet when the party landed at the wharf 
with the fish, which scaled but 24$lb.— 

‘ The boatman flourished it in triumph as we walked in pro- 
cession across the dusty road from the landing to the hotel 
verandah, and when the news spread, as it seemed to do 
miraculously, that a big lunge had been caught on a small rod 
and trout line, there was quite a popular movement,” 

It falls to “ John Bickerdyke”’ to treat of spinning bait, 
floating tackle, and the methods known as_paternoster- 
ing and ledgering, though this last is generally associated 
with barbel-fishing. Mr. Pope’s contribution on Pike 
in Trout Waters is workmanlike in the best sense of the 
term. His remarks on the facilities offered to travelling 
pike by ditchers and carriers will perhaps make some 
trout-fishers regret that it is not possible to adopt the 
means by which Gaffer Daw secured his 35-pounder— 
“Well, sir, not to tell’ee no lies, I sticked that theer 
gurt fish in the ditch wi’ a pitchfork!” “ John Bicker- 
dyke’s ” section on the Perch and Perch-fishing contains 
much practical information on the artificial culture of 
this species. 

All who are interested in out-of-the-way places in 
Britain will read Mr. Heathcote’s book with pleasure. 
It contains an interesting summary of the history of St. 
Kilda and a description of the people of that island :— 

“Where not only is there no telegraph or railway, but not 
even a road or a horse; where the inhabitants have no concep- 
tion what a town is like, and have never seen anything in the 
shape of a tree or shrub. . ‘ An island of towering 
precipices, surrounded by the relentless waves of the Atlantic 
where no sound is heard except the cry of a seagull and the 
roar of the breakers on the rocks; where drunkenness and 
crime are unknown, where no policeman has ever been seen, 
and a doctor rarely comes.” 

His opportunities have been greater than those of most 
recent writers, for he has made more than a single 
visit—the first of ten days, the second considerably 
longer. Boating and Climbing claim a chapter for 
themselves. In addition to the description of the 
passages to the neighbouring stacks and islands, which 
bulk so largely in most of the accounts of St. Kilda, 
from the days of Martin onward, there is an interesting 
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account of an adventure on the way back from Borreray 
to St. Kilda. The party had been to Stack Lii, and 
called at Borreray, which they left after a stay of a few 
hours. Wind and tide were, however, against them ; 
and, after ineffectual attempts to make the larger island, 
they had to return and spend the night in the open boat 
in the shelter of a cave. In the morning, fortunately, 
the weather moderated a little, and they did the four 
miles in about three hours. Mr. Heathcote scarcely 
thinks the St. Kildans good men in a boat—* they are 
rather apt to talk instead of devoting themselves to their 
oars at a critical moment.” 

Of course there is a chapter on Birds and Fowling, 
and, though Mr. Heathcote disclaims any ornithological 
knowledge, it is more than satisfactory. He _ notes, 
though many writers have omitted to do so, that the 
great auk formerly bred on St. Kilda—its only station in 
the Hebrides—and that the place freyuented by these 
birds is still called “the rock of the garefowl.” 
Although Mr. Kearton makes no reference to golden 
plover, there is no reason to doubt Mr. Heathcote’s 
statement that “ we often heard their cry ;” for, accord- 
ing to Dixon’s List of St. Kildan Birds (Ibis, 1885, p. 85), 
“the minister informed Macgillivray that the golden 
plover occasionally visited St. Kilda.” As for the brent 
goose and snipe it may be well to suspend judgment 
till further evidence is forthcoming. The concluding 
chapter contains some valuable suggestions as to the 
improvement of the condition of the people by the 
adoption of modern methods of husbandry and of the 
manufacture of cloth, the development of the fishing 
industry and the substitution of money payments for the 
system of barter that now obtains. During his stay on 
the island Mr. Heathcote spent some time in surveying, 
with the result that he has been enabled to publish a 
very excellent map. The photographs are much above 
the average of hand-camera work, while the choice of 
subjects and point of view selected evince considerable 
artistic capacity : indeed they are so good that one is 
unable to take the self-depreciation of the preface 
seriously, 


S. H. 





FICTION, 


THE Lire AND DEATH OF RICHARD YEA-AND-NAy. By Maurice 
Hewlett. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Ir was Bertran de Born, the troubadour, that nicknamed 
our great Richard Yea-and-Nay. The subtleties of the 
name have never appealed to Englishmen, who have 
preferred to speak of Cordelion with Shakespeare or 
Cceur-de-Lion with Sir Walter Scott. Its adoption by 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett indicates both the strength and 
the weakness of his book. He has dared greatly and 
introduced successfully a new form of historical novel, 
but he has also fallen into a trap of his own setting and 
conventionalised a style that, in The Forest Lovers, was at 
once fresh and suitable. Though Mr. Hewlett has a 
clear conception of a dual character in Richard and can 
express it luminously when he will and in effective 
archaism, as in the dissertation on the leopard by 
Richard’s Slawkenbergius, the Abbot Milo, yet he will 
not leave Bertran’s quite simple nickname alone nor 
suffer his yea to be yea nor his nay, nay. How if we had 
these three passages alone to guide us to a consistent 
interpretation! King Richard speaks: “I cried Yea; 
and now cometh God, and Nay, King Richard, He 
saith.” The Old Man of the Mountain prophesies 
Richard's fall : “A man cannot say Yea and Nay as he 
chooses without paying the price.” Finally Milo sums 
up: “His heart cried Yea! to a noble notion. Then 
came his haughty head to suggest trickery, and bid him 
say Nay! to the heart's urgency.” Here is too much 


yea-and-naying, if we may so express it, for our 
bewildered brain, 

But the title signifies something more than an 
unfortunate parody of the author’s own style. It signifies 
the rescue of Richard from being merely the leading 
character in the historical pageantry of old romantic 
fiction, a part that he has played up to now with con- 
spicuous successs. He is no longer merely a symbolical 
figure of the kingly Crusader ; he is a man whose cha- 
racter and motives are worth studying. Even those who 
prefer the old-fashioned historical novel and do not 
realise that there is no need to compare the two to the 
disadvantage of either, will see that if Richard is worth 
making the central figure of another novel, there is a 
good deal to be said for showing us something more 
than his coat of mail. Mr. M. P. Shiel has attempted 
something like this in his study of Henry VIII., but his 
aim and his methods are very different Mr. Hewlett’s, 
and Cold Steel and Richard Yea-and-Nay are only to be 
compared as two clear indications of the modern trend 
in historical romance. One distinction between the two 
authors may help us; Mr. Shiel’s point of view is 
entirely modern, Mr. Hewlett attempts to show us his 
period through the eyes of an intellectual person of the 
time. The result in the latter case is as it Burne-Jones 
had restored the Bayeux tapestry. 

“Who knows,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “ whether 
there be not more remarkable persons forgot, than any 
that stand remembered in the known account of time?” 
The key to many difficult problems of the past is lost 
with some name that has not found its way into the 
chronicles. History knows nothing of Jehane of the 
Fair Girdle, but Mr. Hewlett has found in her the 
explanation of much that is obscure in history. She is 
the woman whom Richard loved, not Shakespeare’s 
Lady Faulconbridge, a victim of his royal appetite, nor 
Berengaria the Queen, who was no Queen, but whom 
Roniance has up to now attempted to enthrone, but a 
noble Poitevin maiden whom Richard made the mother 
of his child, at whose instigation he married the daughter 
of Navarre for purposes of state, and for whose sake he 
left the marriage but an empty form. Having once 
created Jehane Saint-Pol, Mr. Hewlett sticks at nothing 
that will help her to hold her own in his gallery of 
historical portraits. The fictitious characters in a his- 
torical novel are generally of different texture to the real 
ones; Jehane is as real, or as fictitious, as Aloys of 
France or Berengaria of Navarre. Her coronation as 
Countess of Anjou is, perhaps, a daring liberty taken with 
actuality, but if history is to be reconstructed, it were 
better not to do it half-heartedly. 

Ruskin would have dealt forcibly with this book. 
“ An era like ours,” we can hear him say, “which has 
with diligence and ostentation swept its heart clear of all 
the passions once known as loyalty, patriotism and piety, 
necessarily magnifies the apparent force of the one 
remaining sentiment which sighs through the barren 
chambers, or clings inéxtricably round the chasms of 
ruin ; nor can it but regard with awe the unconquerable 
spirit which still tempts or betrays the sagacities of 
selfishness into error or frenzy, which is believed to be 
love.” He would judge in this matter as the half- 
restored blind man did of the men whom he saw as 
trees walking, but there would be true vision as the 
basis of his judgment. Mr. Hewlett has not neglected 
the crusader and the man of action in Richard, but he 
has made him so ivre d’amour that our judgment revolts, 
even when our imagination is captivated, and the 
modern habit of reticence (which we in no sense wish 
to make an absolute rule) is not outraged. 

Of the feeling and fancy that pleased us in The 
Forest Lovers there is more than a trace in the present 
volume, which shows an attempt, not quite successful, 
perhaps, but very commendable at a time when most 
novelists are content with replicas of their one good 
book, to achieve a task more ambitious than 
before. Of our doubts of success we have spoken, 
doing justice, we hope, to what is original in the 
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remains a word to be said. Mr. Hewlett’s peculiar The Re 10US Tract Society 
gift, in our opinion, is the suddenness and unex- (Incorporated). 
pectedness with which vivid and living — scenes mcenpdeinciniionntaie 


start out from a purely decorative, flat and even murky 
background. There are many such lightning-lit scenes 
in Richard Yea and Nay, such as the death of Henry, 
the various attempts of Gilles de Gurdun to kill Richard, 
and some of the battle pieces in Palestine. In style we 
cannot help feeling at times what we have before said : 
that Mr. Hewlett is parodying his former work. By 
way of example, and to rid our mind of what seems 
like to become a sleep-destroying possession, we give 
the following lucid sentence :—‘“ King Henry produced 
strife, King Richard induced strife, and King John 
deduced it.” Had we the space we could also give 
instances in which not only the sense was obscure (a 
trifle if the right effect be obtained), but also the 
English inaccurate—a more serious fault in one who 
aims at being a stylist, and an unnecessary cause of 
blasphemy among his readers whether friends or enemies. 





L. R. F. O 
As a Watch in the Night, by Mrs. Campbell Praed 
(London : Chatto and Windus), is written with much vigour 


and fluency, and if it lacks subtle characterisation it contains 
some good upstanding dramatic persons (not excluding Prime 
Ministers) who know their position on the stage and are word- 
perfect. The metaphor requires no apology since the book 
is written in “acts” instead of in chapters—an act being not 
unlike several very long chapters. Briefly, though indeed 
there is no brevity about it—the heroine, who is attractive 
but no longer young, has had several pasts, in a Pythagorean 
sense. A Roman lover and a Roman rival are also rein- 
carnated into Cabinet Minister and beautiful heiress, and it is 
the modern heroine’s business not to commit the mistake of 
reproducing, so far as London police regulations might 
allow, her Roman unpleasantries. Whether she does or she 
does not shall never be revealed by us. 

Musicianly folks among their music are apt toappear to the 
outsider something a little remote and miscomprehensible, so 
that it is more to the credit of Miss Elizabeth Godfrey, the 
writer of The Harp of Life (London: Grant Richards), that she 
should have given us so straightforward and human a story. 
For though there is nothing strikingly original in the motives 
at work, the men are men and the women women, who say 
what they mean and act according to the laws of their being. 
The use of love and sorrow is the theme, as exemplified in 
the loves of people who are for the most part musicians ; and 
if no problem is solved, none is violated. To have roused so 
strong an interest by such quiet and unobtrusive means 
betokens a power of reserve which should justify an expecta- 
tion that some time the writer will go farther afield and bring 
back something more valuable and not less sincere. 

A scoundrel who makes amends, a breezy old ruffian from 
a Californian mining camp, a pathetic mad woman with 
intervals of pathetic sanity, and a beautiful and vivacious girl 
are the chief dramatis persona of The Way Out, by G. B. 
Burgin (London: John Long). The story is of a familiar 
type, at its best recalling Bret Harte and at its worst never 
falling much below its author’s average which the great 
number of books he has recently produced has considerably 
lowered. 





©,° “Books Received” will be found on page v. 
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| THE BOY'S OWN ANNUAL. 


Second Edition. Just published. 


FROM ALDERSHOT TO PRETORIA. 


A Story of Christian Wark among the Troops in South 
Africa. 
By the Rev. W. E. SELLERS. 
With Fifteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Sellers’ book is deeply interesting, and wil repay one interested in this 
engrossing subject for both the purchase and perusal of it. Guardian, 

‘We lay the book down with regret; we could willingly and thankfully read 
twice as much. so full of interest is every page, so sympathetically and pleasantly is 
it written.” —Record 

“ Stirring, touching stories of heroism and endurance "—Scofsman 

“It gives a vivid impression of the work amongst the soldiery on the stricken 
field, in camp, and in hospital.” —Field 

“ Full of interesting matter.”—Spectator 

“ Well-chosen anecdotes of a kind that would be useful to speakers at religious 
meetings.” —Manchester Guardian. 


| THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY GREENWICH. 


A Glance at its History and Work. 
By E. WALTER MAUNDER, F.B.A.S., Assistant at the 
Observatory. 
With many Illustrations from Original Photographs. 
8vo., cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
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“An admirable history of the Observatory.”—St James's Gazette. 
‘Mr. Maunder's monograph has all the fascing ation which astronomy possesses 
even for those who understand nothing about it.” —Academy. 
An excellent popular book of science.” —Daily News. 
“ Not onty a lively picture of the inside of the jealously guarded Observatory, 
but a graceful sketch of a great part of modern astronomy.”—Spectator. 


New Edition. Just published. 


THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE. 


By Prebendary J. R. VERNON, 

Author of “Random Truths in Common Things,” &c. With an 
Etched Frontispiece and Title-page by FRANCIS WALKER. 
Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 5s. 

Mr. RUSKIN wrote of the first edition of “The Harvest of 


a Quiet Eye” that ‘“‘he had never seen anything more grace- 
fully or rightly done.” 


THE TEMPLE: 


its Ministry and Services at the Time of Jesus Christ. 
By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., D.D., 
Author ot “ The Bible History,” “ Sketches of Jewish Social’ Life in 
the Days of Christ,” &c. 
Imperial 16mo., cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

‘The author knows the varied topics he discusses better than most scholars in 
England. There are few who will not learn from a volume which has the results 
with little of the show of learning.”—Athenaum. 


ANNUAL GIFT-BOOKS. 
| THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL, | 


New Series, in super-royal 8vo., 1,100 pages. With many 
Illustrations. A Handsome Book for Presentation. Con- 
taining long Stories by Sir Walter Besant and Louis Becke. 
7s. 6d., in cloth boards. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. | 


Interesting Sabbath Reading for every Member of the 
Family. Profusely Illustrated by Coloured and Wood 
Engravings, including Six of Tissot’s New Testament 
Pictures. 7s. 6d., in cloth boards. 





















































832 pages. With many Illustrations, including Fourteen 
Coloured or Tinted. Stories by W. Clark Russell, Jules 
Verne, G. A. Henty, G. Manville Fenn, David Ker, Dr. A.N. 
Malan, and many other Writers for Boys. 8s., in handsome 
cloth. 


THE GIRS OWN ANNUAL. | 











832 pages. Profusely Illustrated., Stories by Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey, Leslie Keith, Sarah 
Doudney, and many other Writers. 8s., bound in hand- 
sowe:cloth. 


Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
Please write for the Recent Book List, 
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) TO YOUNG ARTISTS WHO WANT TO WIN A 


| £20 BANK NOTE. 


DEAN’S 
Painting Competitions 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
PATRIOTIC SERIES OF PAINTING BOOKS DESIGNED BY A. S. FORREST. 
PRICE 1/- EACH. 
1.—Little Briton’s Painting Book. 
2.—John Bull’s Painting Book. 
3.—The Patriotic Painting Book. 
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OVER £150 IN PRIZES. 


THIS COMPETITION is intended to give our Boys and Girls a chance of relieving the long weary hours of the poor 
children in our hospitals. It is well to be not only able to wave the National Flag, but to paint it, to portray our heroes as well 
as to play atsoldiers. Messrs. DEAN and Son, Ltp., the world-renowned Toy Book Publishers, have therefore decided to award over 
70 Handsome and Substantial Cash and other Prizes to those who can best copy the colouring of Mr. A. S. Forrest's 
pictures in Dean's Patriotic Series of Painting Books—viz., (1) “Little Briton’s Painting Book,” (2) “John Bull’s Painting Book,” 
(3) “ Patriotic Painting Book.” 

Everybody under the age of 16 who obtains copies of the above-mentioned Painting Books is entitled to compete. 


Full Particulars as to these Competitions, together with Copies of the Painting Books, 
may he had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Artists’ Colourmen, &C. 





NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: NOW READY. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, OF THE 


SCIENCE, FINE ARTS AND POLITICS. | PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


35th Year. Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. | Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 





Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


| 160 PAGES. 
Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. TWO COLOURED PLATES: 


“ WINTER,” by H. Granville Fell; and “ WHISPERS,” by 
A. Ludovic. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Professors 


and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, G. 


CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. VILLARI,| ROYAL TAPESTRY AT WINDSOR: 





C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. The NUOVA | An Interesting DeScription by Ernest M. Jessop. 
ANTOLOGIA publishes Poetry and Novels by E. A. Butti, E | Illustrated from Special Photographs. 


Castelnuovo, S. Farina, A. Fogazzaro, G. Rovetta, M. Serao, G. 


TEN COMPLETE STORIES 
| by Herbert Compton, Lieut. F. G. Loring, R.N., 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. _ F. H. Skrine, Gilbert Parker, Anthony Kirby Gill, 
One Year. Six Months. Three Months, | William Waldorf Astor, Stewart Johnson, Algernon 


Verga, &c. 





Postal Union ... Fr.46 — ...... + ia Fr. 12 Blackwood, Ethel Marryat, and Lady Troubridge. 

Great Britain ... £1 16 6 ...... fo 3 «um fo 9 6 

United States... $881 —...... eae $2 29 Luxuriously Illustrated by G. D. Armour, G. Grenville Manton, 
| 


H. Cowham, E. J. Sullivan, L. Raven Hill, Vera Christie, Percy 
— F. S. Spence, and others. 





Subscriptions are received at every Post Office and at the new : 
Principal Booksellers. The LARGEST and BEST Shilling Christmas 


A Specimen Number sent on Request. Magazine. 


ROME — Via S. VITALE, 7 — ROME. Offices : 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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REVIEWS. 


RECTORIAL ADDRESSES. 


RECTORIAL ADDRESSES. Delivered before the University of Edin- 
burgh, 1859-1899. Edited, with an Introduction, by Archibald 
Stoddart-Walker. London: Grant Richards. 


THE Scotch Universities, open to all classes in society 
under the most natural conditions of living, have 
developed a Continental freedom and zest in their 
student life, and it finds free play—at any rate at 
Edinburgh—in the triennial election of a Lord Rector, 
vested in the students by an Act of 1858. The event 
may fix the attention of the entire country, as it did in 
1865 when Disraeli was beaten by Carlyle. That issue, 
however, makes an exception to what is perhaps an 
unhappy rule ; for, like many other things, the contests 
run into politics. Of the eleven Lord Rectors whose 
addresses appear in this book, Mr. Gladstone, the Earl 
of Derby, the Marquis of Hartington (as he then was), 
the Earls of Iddlesleigh and Rosebery, Mr. Goschen 
and Lord Balfour of Burleigh are taken directly from 
the political field ; Lord Moncrieff and Lord Robertson 
represent the Law ; and Sir William Stirling-Maxwell 
with Carlyle himself are concessions to literature and 
learning. Perhaps the personalities of public life have 
the greater theatric quality about them, and certainly 
the Lord Rector’s inaugural appearance is the chief event 
in hiscareer. The function and history of Universities, 
the aim and method of study, the merits of different 
branches of learning, the virtue of patriotism, the duty of 
culture to the State ; these are the themes of the addresses, 
and in most instances they are handled with the fine 
excellence which the men and the occasion would ensure, 
with wise thought choicely spoken. As turning from 
the heat and dust of the strife to the academic cool of 
their youth, as men past the prime of life talking with 
peculiar opportunity to the young, the speakers are 
generally fresh, kindly, and earnest. One finds in some 
of them that relish and aptness of quotation, once the 
first amenity of Parliamentary life, and now and again a 
note is sounded such as may only be heard when a 
Gladstone or a Carlyle speak of the value of time, of the 
need for courage and a single mind. It is as though 
Mr. Stoddart-Walker had collected the lost speeches at 
some symposium where the aspects of University life 
were discussed, and the distinctness with which one can 
feel the personal quality, as each man takes up his tale, 
is something of a surprise. 

We may only notice briefly the best speeches, for 
the series is by no means uniform in interest, and indeed 
in two cases at least it drops very considerably. Mr. 
Gladstone on the work and history of Universities, 
and the “‘ Place of Ancient Greece in the Providential 
Order of the World,” displays eminently the charac- 
teristics of his mind and speech, in the sonorous pomp 
of the diction, the seriousness and “ authority” of tone, 
and that quality of style which lacks indeed originative 
thought, but intensely possesses the subject, and, within 
the sphere of that, is wonderfully fine and fertile, 
scrupulous to present all that may be conditional and 
complemental to the argument with the distinction that 
comes only of a royal mastery over words. There isa 
suffusion also of that rich historic sentiment which 
affected all his utterances about the Christian Church, 
so that to read them is like entering a great cathedral. 
The lecture on Greece is not innocent of the special 
pleading of chosen theories, nor is the curious wealth of 
illustration always free of the torture. One forgets that 
in an impression of the stately conviction with which 
the main thesis is enforced. The gift of Judzea to man- 
kind was her theism ; the gift of Greece her profound 
humanism. The Greek perfected the vessel which the 
spirit of the Gospel was afterwards to fill. Carlyle’s 
address has a tragic pathos of its own. As the one 
mark of public honour which he delighted to accept. it 


was to him a burst of sunshine, preceding by so short a 
time the gloom of his wife’s death. The dearness of 
the occasion mellows and softens the notes of his 
“ gospel ;” the words have a simple grandeur and 
kindness which is very moving :— 

“It is now fifty-six years, gone last November, since I first 
entered your city, a boy of not quite fourteen . . . . and 
now after a long course this is what we have come to. There 
is something touching and tragic, and yet at the same time 
beautitul to see, as it were, the third generation of my dear old 
native land rising up and saying :—‘Well, you are not 
altogether an unworthy labourer in the vineyard; you have 
toiled through a great variety of fortunes and have had many 
judges ; this is our judgment of you!’ ” 

Catholic reading, fine taste, anda rare comity of mind 
and nature appear in Lord Iddesleigh’s addresses and 
especially in the one on desultory reading. He insists 
on the use of miscellaneous interests to freshen and 
stock the mind, and that a daily allowance of literary 
sweets is then most medicinal when the pressure of 
serious study is hardest. There is excellent stuff, too, 
in Mr. Goschen’s discourse on the functions of the 
imagination, the wellspring of sympathy in social life, 
and the only medium for a true perspective of political 
issues. Lord Moncrieff speaks under a glow of filial 
piety in his charming and witty reminiscences of 
student life about the year 1825, of the intellectual 
lethargy that possessed the later twenties and then in 
1830 the rushing mighty wind; of the founding of the 
Students’ Union; and of the great figures which moved 
in Edinburgh at that time, Wilson and Chalmers chief 
among them. There is a fine picture of Chalmers in the 
pulpit. Moncrieff went to hear him preach against 
cruelty to animals, in order to get some hints for a copy 
of Latin verses on fox-hunting:— 

“ The old church was crowded round the pillars, and through- 
out every vacant corner of the ancient aisle; and the gestures 
of the preacher were marked by a vehemence which would 
have been grotesque but for the magic of his words, The dust 
flew from the pulpit cushion—his gown assumed all varieties 
of fantastic adjustment—he and his audience seemed carried 
aiong by some dithyrambic influence. As one excited and 
magnificent paragraph after another, listened to in rapt atten- 
tion, terminated, there came the long-drawn sigh throughout 
the vast multitude, the reaction of intense attention. I shall 
never forget it. It did much for my poem; not much, perhaps, 
against cruelty to animals, for a more vivid picture of a fox- 
chase I never heard.” 

Much is said in this book on the political fruits and 
possibilities of a great University, but the cream of it all 
is contained in Lord Robertson’s words on “ The Duty 
of Educated Intellect to the State.” There isa sound 
of falling idols in the speech, direct, shrewd and 
epigrammatic as it is. It is an appeal to men of culture 
not to lose touch with current affairs, but to assert the 
proper leadership of the brain in society by a study of 
politics and a propaganda of ideas. Such an attitude is 
essential to the nation’s health; it is also perfectly 
practicable, if only the cultured classes will accept the 
conditions of British democracy and play the game 
accordingly :— 

“ Among our national gods the demagogue seems to me a 
greatly overrated bogey Give him a monopoly and there is, of 
course, nobody like him; and if he has a monopoly who is to 
blame? Who but the wise and learned and cultured, who, 
without any valid ground for believing so, proclaim the game 
of reason to be up? No one has any inherent preference for 
bad sense over good sense, and even the taste for bad speaking 
is entirely an acquired one.” 

In fact, the idea that democracies are inimical to their 
best informed guides is a tradition of classical times, 
re-imposed in our own day by the dogmatism of De 
Tocqueville. It goes hand in hand with another super- 
stition—the beliet that, as time goes on, the individual 
becomes less and less :— 

“The market may have gone down for many things, but 
personal prowess is never at a discount. And of all kinds of 
virtue that which goes farthest now is exactly what has gone 
farthest from the beginning of time—Boldness, Boldness, 
always Boldness.” 

Such personal force can only tell nowadays when it is 
educated, can only tell to its highest power when it is 
trained in the liberal arts. Lord Robertson is careful 
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to explain that he does not exhort the mere biologist to 
descend from his study and assume control; it is 
character we want—“the balanced mind, the candid 
disposition, the educated view that perceives the rela- 
tions of things, that is alive to analogies and not 
innocent of irony, that does not expect to find all 
things in categories and all black or white, that is 
reverent to what is great and disaffected to what is 
smug.” Only a culture of the total manhood can give 
us this. 

Mr. Stoddart-Walker’s introduction is too long, as 
our busy times go, but we are thankful to him for 
putting together a storehouse of good things. 


A. M. D. H. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Time should be turned tail foremost as we approach 
Christmas and all of us grow younger every day : even 
the educational reviewer like ourselves may suddenly 
become possessed of a sense of humour and perceive in 
his position as “mother’s adviser” an unsuspected 
source of mental delight. We may at least throw off 
that burden of incomparable conscientiousness which is 
the curse of all educationalists, since it prevents them 
from sympathising with those whom they have to 
educate. It is manifestly impossible to criticise 
children’s books, as we hope to prove in the course of 
doing so ; it is bringing a dingy and artificial fastidious- 
ness to bear on a point of view which is perfectly capable 
of taking care of itself, which has a power of extracting 
a certain nameless excitement from one material almost 
as much as another. There are, we can fully believe, 
educationalists who are capable of investigating sand- 
castles with a view to the strict principles of architecture 
and mud-pies with a view to the strict principles 
of cookery. But to us, we must confess, the two ques- 
tions about a book for a child which would seem 
important would always be “ Does it obviously give him 
imaginative pleasure ?” and “ Will it poison him when 
he licks the binding ?” 

Of all such books the easiest to criticise are the 
more or less frankly instructive, such as Mr. George 
Gomme’s The Princess's Story Book (Constable). The 
idea is a bold and by no means a bad one: that of 
making a mosaic history of England, not from the 
chapters of historians (as it was done in the Greene 
series), but from the chapters of writers of fiction. The 
portrait of James I., for example, is from The Fortunes of 
Nigel, and assuredly there is no better portrait in the 
whole of Scott: the fight with the Armada is told in 
the words of Kingsley, and the defeat of Wallace in 
those of Miss Jane Porter. Modern historians are far 
too craven to adopt the manner of Herodotus, and report 
long fictitious conversations embodying the general 
spirit of what passed between two historical figures. 
But from the point of view of childhood they probably 
lose enormously by clinging to the oratio obliqua. We 
are not concerned to quarrel with the amount of error 
in such a narrative, for the lies of fiction convey truth 
and the lies of history convey nothing. But there is 
obviously a distinction between romances in this matter : 
all good romances convey truth, but not always about 
the period they describe. Esmond, which the compiler 
regrets he had to exclude, is a true romance: it is 
written by a man steeped in the literature and spirit of 
Queen Anne’s time. Miss Porter’s Scottish Chiefs does 
depict a period ; but it is not the period of Wallace, but 
the period of Miss Porter: the period of sentimental 
sympathy with the heroes of liberty. 

Mr. Thomas Cobb’s little book, The Bountiful Lady ; 
or, How Mary was Changed from a Very Miserable Little 
Girl to a Very Happy One (Grant Richards) is amusing in 


its way and the morality is not obscenely prominent. 
Still, we are a little tired of the enormous number of 
books directed by grown people against sulky and 
unhappy children. Considering that two-thirds of the 
children of the world are courageously happy in the 
filthiest slums and corners and that quite one-third of 
the grown-up people are offensively discontented in 
first-class hotels, the claim of the adult to preach 
contentment to infancy appears to us a piece cf indecent 
hypocritical impudence. Mr. Cobb, however, can put 
in the sound dramatic claim that he is only describing 
an individual, and the little fairy-tale of the boy who 
never liked anything when he got it is both humorous 
and profitable, if we remember always that it is vastly 
more applicable to men than to boys. If the adults are 
useful in their way (as we may generously admit) in 
order to teach children to work, children are quite as 
much specialists in teaching the adult to play. 

Mr. John Ingold has a very genuine poetic instinct 
and one that should fit him to write fairy-tales (perhaps 
the highest form of art), but he has not quite sufficiently 
realised the nature of the literary form in question. His 
imagery and allegory are confused and unreliable, some- 
times daring and sometimes trivial. The whole essence 
of the true fairy-tale is that it happens not at night, like 
a ghost story, but in broad daylight: that the most 
preposterous figures and incidents stand out clear, 
defiant and unconscious, the lawful denizens of a 
lawless planet. This clean-cutting workmanship, this 
simple grouping is absolutely essential to a good fairy- 
tale, and sometimes Mr. Ingold in his Glimpses from 
Wonderland (John Long) really achieves it. The 
following sentence is a piece of literary plain carpentry 
which hits the right nail on the head almost with the 
hammer of Stevenson :— 

“On a throne, formed of twisted men turned to 
stone and in which thousands of sinister eyes gleamed 
like emeralds, rubies and sapphires, reclined the Necro- 
mancer.” This is a clear picture; but elsewhere we 
can form no picture of what occurs, creatures with 
Lewis Carroll names carrying widows’ tears, a man’s 
soul taken from his body as mere afterthought, these 
are futile misshapen incidents which prove there isa 
law in Elfland by breaking it. The story of The 
Necromancer seems one that might stop at any point; it 
lacks the simple architecture of the old stories with 
their chorus, little recurrences and triads of brothers. 
Mr. Ingold should remember that true miracles are 
most inscrutable standing in the glare of the sun. Some 
other stories in this book, which are not fairy-tales, 
show ability, but we advise Mr. Ingold strongly to go 
on writing about magicians. He has unquestionable 
imagination. 

When we read the title of Mr. Chapman’s little book, 
Proverbs Improved (John Lane), we had a momentary 
hope that the proverbs really were improved, for there is 
ample room for improvement in what seems to be, 
with few exceptions, the crystallised wisdom of cowards. 
“Waste not, want not,’ “A fool and his money are 
soon parted,” these and the majority of their like seem 
always texts from the Bible of Laodiczxa, the maxims of 
the comfortable who never know either the joy of 
danger or the joy of joy. Mr. Chapman does indeed 
rebel, by a verse in praise of wandering against the 
maxim “ A rolling stone gathers no moss,” and we fully 
agree with him. A stone which had the unwonted 
pleasure of a good roll would know better than to settle 
down as a botanical “collector.” It would leave that 
to gravestones. “All is not gold that glitters,” he 
accepts, however, in all its infamy—as if, to the healthy 
soul of youth, glittering were not infinitely better than 
being common gold, Mr. Chapman has, unfortunately, 
no really revolutionary design. Both his verses and 
Miss Grace May’s designs are graceful and appropriate 
and neither pretend to be anything more. A good 
specimen of both is on the page illustrating the proverb 
“Faint heart never won fair lady.” The existence of 
this saying, again, is a singular proof of the power ot 
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masculine concealment, for certainly if it had been 
true no fair lady would ever have been won in this 
world, 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CORRESPONDENCE, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CORRESPONDENCE, 1762-5. Vol. I. With 
Introduction and Notes by Adelaide d’Arcy Collyer. London : 
Longmans (Camden Third Series, No. ii.). 


Tuis volume covers a period of six months, from 
September 14, 1762, to February 25, 1763, and relates to 
a mission of the second Earl of Buckingham to the 
court of Catherine II. The papers which it contains 
are not of the first importance ; for the mission proved 
abortive and the Ambassador had neither the oppor- 
tunity for penetrating the secrets of Russian policy nor 
the power of describing his experiences in a particularly 
vivid style. A few grains of wheat are embedded in a 
bushel of chaff; and it is a pity that the reader is not 
assisted by an index or a table of contents. The corre- 
spondence would be more readable if it were not 
distended by the insertion of letters and memoirs 
relating exclusively to our contemporary relations with 
Prussia ; it was the duty of the Ambassador to lay them 
befor the Czarina, but they have only the slightest 
connection with his mission. If they were to be printed 
at all, they might have been relegated to an appendix. 
But on the whole the editress has performed her 
work with care and discretion. She makes a trifling 
slip in printing two copies of the same _ letter, 
one on p. 111, the other on p. 173; the first 
copy, which is defective, should have been omitted. 
But her notes are useful and her _ introduction, 
though its conclusions are less novel than she seems to 
suppose, gives a serviceable sketch of our relations with 
Russia between 1742 and 1793. That country exercised 
a perceptible influence upon our policy and position in 
the eighteenth century. We had a common enemy in 
the shape of France; for a Russian supremacy in Eastern 
Europe was no less unpalatable to France than an 
English occupation of Canada or India. Until 1756 
England and Russia were also united by their fear of 
the new Prussian monarchy; but from that date Prussia 
became a cause of differences. We forfeited a Russian 
alliance to support Frederic II. in the Seven Years’ 
War, and when we deserted his cause he retaliated 
by poisoning the mind of Catherine II, against us. 
From 1763 onwards, although the Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars led to temporary reconciliations, the 
rift between Russia and England widened; Pitt was 
influenced by suspicions of Russian designs upon Con- 
stantinople. and the Oriental ambitions of Russia, which 
in the eighteenth century were only disclosed by her 
jealousy of Persia and the pamphleteering of irre- 
sponsible publicists, assumed at the Treaty of Tilsit 
a form which English statesmen could not view 
without apprehension. The commercial interests of 
England and Russia were never so closely united 
as to be a guarantee of peace. The Russian 
trade was important to us, but a matter of small conse- 
quence in the eyes of the Court of St. Petersburg. 
Though our exports to that country were inconsiderable 
and decreased after the diplomatic rupture of 1756, we 
stood in need of raw materials which could not be 
conveniently obtained elsewhere than in Russia. Pitt’s 
threat of war with Russia, in 1791, produced something 
like a panic in English commercial circles. The 
Russians presumed on our necessities, and refused to 
give our traders the same advantages which we allowed 
to theirs. The English Russia Company was only 
allowed access to a limited number of markets ; heavy 
port and inland duties were exacted from its members ; 
they might not trade with one another or with foreigners 





while resident on Russian soil. At Riga they were 
denied the privilege of opening shops or taking private 
houses ; they had to live en pension among the citizens. 
A Persian trade through Astrachan, which they had 
started in 1742, was suppressed because Russia feared 
the establishment of a Persian marine upon the Caspian. 
Worst of all, disputes between Englishmen and Russians 
were referred to the ordinary courts, from which no justice 
could be olbstained. Lord Buckingham was directed to 
procure a treaty obviating these disadvantages. He 
found, however, that nothing could be done without 
bribes. Within a month or two of his arrival Bestucheff 
demanded a gratuity of £1,500; and the sum of 
£50,000 was placed in the Ambassador’s hands by our 
Government to be used as secret service money. Even 
with false methods of persuasion he made no progress. 
He writes that the Russians will not entertain proposals 
which are of manifest advantage to themselves ; and he 
cannot learn who are the persons whom it is desirable 
to influence. 

Judging from the first instalment, the Buckingham 
despatches will not add much to our knowledge ot the 
lighter side of history. Lord Buckingham probably 
owed his post to his good looks and social qualifications, 
which were presumed to be of value at the court of 
Catherine II. He seems to have pleased the Czarina, 
who sometimes “played a picket” with him at her 
receptions, and conversed amicably on such neutral 
topics as the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He became a 
man of note in fashionable society and proved to his 
entertainers that the French did not possess a monopoly 
of refinement. But he was too prudent to be the subject 
or the chronicler of scandal. If he condescends to report 
on the amusements of the Court it is because he knows 
that this particular despatch will be intercepted by the 
agents of Catherine. His private letters to his aunt, 
Lady Suffolk, are more lively ; we can only regret that 
they are so few in number. He cannot speak too badly 
of Moscow— 

“Where we found ourselves in a most wretched, ruinous 
house, furnished with no fixtures nor any movables, but rats 
and buggs, detestable animals in themselves ; and yet I pity 
even them when I consider what they hourly suffer from the 
inclemency of the weather.” 

He complains of the costliness of living in Russia ; 
also of the vogue of dancing; every evening after 
supper (which is at ten o’clock) there are— 

“Minuets, country dances and Polish dances till everybody 
stops {rom being no longer able to proceed. Few people sit 
still, as everything under seventy leads up a Polish dance. All 
the ladies about the Court are jaded to death, and out of four- 
teen maids of honour thirteen are lame.” 

He remarks that the present Empress is eager, like 
Peter the Great, to introduce European fashions ina 
Court which had been semi-Oriental, and to teach her 
subjects to divert themselves :— 

“ They are a little awkward at first and tread the paths of 
refin'd pleasure with the same caution that the forest deer fir st 
enter an inexperienced pasture—but they will graze in time.” 

It is very small tattle; but, on the whole, Lord 
Buckingham is entertaining in his confidential moments. 





THE POEMS OF GEOFFREY KEATING. 


DANTA AMHRAIN IS CAOINTE, SHEATHRUIN CEITINN. Edited by 
Rev. J. C. MacErlean, S.J. Dublin : The Gaelic League. 


THE publication of the “ Poems, Songs and Keenes of 
Geoffrey Keating” is an event of considerable interest 
in the history of Gaelic literature, for this volume is the 
first collected edition of the works of a Gaelic poet that 
has ever been given to the public. We have had antho- 
logies of all kinds and, a few months ago, a book of 
original poems by Dr. Douglas Hyde, but till now no 
collected edition of the poems of any Gaelic writer. 
The existence of good native poetry was admitted, but 
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till the new mood of intellectual patriotism arose in 
Ireland, there was no body of opinion from which 
students of the more literary aspect of Gaelic could gain 
the impulse that is needed for studies of this kind. 

Geoffrey Keating, best known as th 1e historian of 
pagan Ireland, was born in Co. Tipperary about the year 
1570. After taking Orders in the Roman Catholic Church 
ot his own country, he studied for several years at a 
theological college at Bordeaux, became a Doctor of 
Divinity, and returned to Ireland about 1610, 

The second poem in this volume was written during 
his visit to France, and is a fair instance of the passionate 
yet fanciful poems written to Ireland from abroad by 
students and exiles, with a nostalgy so different from 
the “ Heimweh ” of Teutonic races. It begins thus :— 

“ My blessing to you my writing, 

To the pleasant noble island : 
And it is pity I cannot see her hill-tops, 
Though usual their red beacons. 

A salutation to her nobles and to her 
A particular salutation to her clerics, 
A salutation to her weeping women, 
4 salutation to her learned men of poetry.” 


clan meetings, 


On his return to Ireland, Keating seems to have gained 
some distinction as a —— but before long the 
rather outspoken morality of one of his sermons 
offended a lady who was ‘said to be too intimate with 
Sir George Carew, the president of Munster, and 
through her influence the Penal Laws were put in force 
against him. It is likely that it was this period of his 
life that gave the definitely sombre shade to his dis- 
position that we find in most of his poetry. He 
was now a man of about forty, with all the scholar- 
ship of his century, a remarkable literary talent, and an 
extraordinary energy, and his physical and moral 
sufferings while he was thus hunted like a malefactor 
must have been intense. However, to his large and 
human, rather than strictly clerical temperament, the 
adventure and incident of this episode may not have 
been without charm, and he seems to have wandered 
in disguise through the country, collecting materials for 
his history from the ancient manuscripts which were 
then scattered through Ireland. 

There is a curi as half-serious, half-humorous 
poem, written not improbably about this time, in which 
he repulses the love of a woman with characteristi- 
cally direct language. I will give a couple of stanzas :— 

“Oh woman full of wiles, 
Keep away from me thy hand, 
I am nota man fi these things, 
Though thou art sick for my love 
Do not thi ik me perverse, 
Do not bend thy head, 
Let our love be inactive 
Forever, oh slender fairy.” 

Atter some time Carew ceased to have power in 
Munster, and Keating resumed his clerical duties ; from 
which time little is known of him beyond what is found 
in his own writings. 

The poems in this volume—great as is at times their 
literary interest—cannot be adequately judged without 
reference to their author, and Keating himself cannot 
be known without some reference to his elaborate prose 
works—The History, The Three Shafis of Death, a disser- 
tation on human life and death somewhat resembling 
the Imitation of Christ, and The Defence of the Mass, a 
work of controversy. An early critic sp ‘ke of the history 
as “insigne sed tamen insanum opus,” and the phrase is 
not wholly inappropriate, such is the medley it contains 
of Irish myth and of Biblical or classical history. 
Keating himself is not, of course, responsible for this 
mixture, as he merely transcribed and co-ordinated the 
stories which he found in the ancient manuscripts—a 
proceeding which gives his book a high antiquarian 
value, as most of his sources have since perished. 
Beyond this, however, the work has many personal 
traits of considerable interest, which show the shrewd 
observation, and naive reasoning that are common to 
the learned men of his age and the peasants of our own. 


One might almost say that it is a history written in the 
spirit of the folktale. Thus when he is dealing with the 
story of Finntan, who is supposed to have lived in 
Ireland before the Flood, he says :— 

“TI do not understand how the historians found the accounts 
of the people who, they say, came to Ireland before the Flood 
unless it was the demons of the air—who were their fairy 
lovers the time that they were pagans—that gave the stories to 
them . . . . for it cannot be said that it was the same 
Finntan who was living before the Flood that lived after it, for 
Scripture is against it in saying that no one of mankind 
escaped drowning except the eight who were in the ark only 
and it is evident that Finntan was not one of these.” 

There is another passage which deserves to be 
famous in which he compares the English writers of his 
day who dealt with Irish things to beetles that raise up 
their heads in the evening and fly out over lilies and 
roses till they find a heap of refuse in places where there 
are horses and cows and in this they make haste to bury 
themselves. All through the prose works we find the 
same large, open mind, rich in illustration both from 
nature and from his wide reading in the Fathers and in 
the Latin Classics. By keeping this view of the man 
before us when we turn to the poems we can correct 
the impression some of them are likely to give, that 
Keating, when mature, was the most mournful of men, 
seeing and brooding over nothing but the misery of 
Ireland. In his primary temperament he seems to have 
united a feeling for the humour of life that might have 
made him, in some circumstances, a disciple of Rabelais, 
with a piety worthy of St. Thomas a Kempis and it was 
nothing but the extraordinary desolation of his country 
that drew from him these poems, which are as stern and 
unrelieved as the patriotic poems of Leopardi. 

The tone of his more serious work differs consider- 
ably from the tone of most of the Irish Gaelic poetry that 
has been printed hitherto. There is neither the note of the 
folk-poem nor the note of the clear nature-poetry, that 
sometimes broke through the bardic traditions of the 
early school. We find rather the expression of a half 
medizeval, half-modern temperament, writing verse when 
moved by some event in his own, or the national life, 
but remembering sometimes, when the pen was in his 
hand, that he was a priest and a scholar, and turning 
aside to drag in long Biblical allusions, or indulging in 
the abuse of adjectives that has been the curse of Irish 
literature. Apart, however, from this uncertainty of 
attitude, he has given expression to the agony of his 
country with a sustained personal dignity and a freedom 
from exaggeration that is thought rare with the Gaels. 


J. M. SYNGE. 





THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE. Being the Polity of the 
Mercantile Marine fore’Longshore Readers. By Frank T. 
Bullen, F.R.G.S. London: Smith, Elder and Co, 


Sucu books as Mr. Bullen’s should be written soon and 
well, for the world they describe may become almost 
any year a thing of the past, and future generations will 
read its story eagerly, and find it hard to believe what 
they read, unless it be fully and faithfully set down. 
Even Mr. Bullen’s first-hand account has alre: idy an air 
of reminiscence and regret about it. We seem to catch 
his tales in the act of becoming myths. In the years 
from 1885 to 1899, according to the Statistical Abstract 
the number of sailing ships belonging to the United 
Kingdom engaged a —~ foreign trade has been (in 
hundreds) 31, 29, 27, 26, 24, 22, 21, 20, 19, 18, 17, 16, 15, 
13 and 12. At this me the year 1910 will see the 
extinction of the foreign-going “ wind-jammer ”—the 
only living relic of romance in a too businesslike 
world. 

Certainly it is a wonderful life that is thus passing 
into history. Mr. Bullen has tried to be sober and 
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positive. Occasionally he apologises for being dull. As 
a matter of fact he is not dull at all. It is true that he 
writes with a practical purpose; that he heads his 
chapters “ The Master (of a Tramp),” “ The Second Mate 
(in Steam),” “The Apprentice (some facts concerning 
his life);” that he discusses the methods of sea-cookery 
and the average capabilities of the O.S., and uses sea- 
language hardly at all: but the strangeness and beauty 
of it all survives the baldest detail. There are anecdotes, 
of course; and the easy discourses on the wonderful 
types of men that the sea produces have a fine flavour of 
reality. Mr. Bullen does not set out to describe strange 
characters—far from it; but the sea will have no 
common men for its masters. Life on a sailing ship 
breeds strange moralities, and the cruellest virtues go 
hand-in-hand with the most forgivable of vices. Those 
who go to the bad are lost beyond all redemption ; those 
who rise are men of a terrible endurance, honesty, 
simplicity, shrewd and innocent, absolutely self-confi- 
dent, superior to every circumstance. We are told of 
the master who ranshort of Receipt No. 7 in the Medical 
Guide and made good the defect with equal quantities 
of Nos. 4and 3 ; and we are told of the master who cut off 
his own leg because there was no one to do it for him. 
There is the carpenter with a broken leg, covered from 
head to foot with mosquito bites, who worked for twenty- 
four hours caulking the seams of the one remaining boat ; 
and there is the old Scotch fireman who always came on 
board too drunk to walk, but would tumble into the 
stokehold and feed his fires to admiration, “ his legs 
bending every way as if they had been made of india- 
rubber.” And for the more ordinary incidents we have 
the common seaman furling an American cotton sail 
that is stiff with wet :-— 

“ Inthe stormy Atlantic, when searching cold, howling gale, 
and drenching rain combine, and the hapless sailors are strung 
aloft to furl those fiercely straining wings, the task is too 
terrible for words! The naked hands, torn and bleeding, 
cannot bend the stiffened canvas, and in the fight many a 
broken sailor has gone to the rest that was denied him in life.” 

Or, again, that Admirable Crichton, the tramp skipper, 
who handles his ship in every storm known to the globe, 
buys and sells over whole hemispheres, learns strange 
tongues and the economics of curious commodities, 
“ something of a diplomat, of a lawyer, of an accountant, 
of a merchant,” quelling mutiny with his fists and 
laboriously making the statutory entries in his official log. 
Of these, and many more, Mr. Bullen writes simply, 
vigorously and fully, detailing the duties of every class 
on board, and the talents that go to fulfil them. A 
curious feature is his admiration for the officers and 
crews of American ships, whether Yankee or “ Blue- 
Nose” (British North American) The American 
skipper comes near to being his ideal. His cruelty he 
cannot bring himself to admire—it would take a very 
literary person to do that; but for the discipline, the 
cleanliness, the marvellous dexterity that is thereby 
inculcated he reserves his choicest superlatives. If we 
are to believe Mr. Bullen, the men on an American 
sailing-ship are on the whole the finest seamen in the 
world. Unfortunately the merchant fleet of the United 
States is only just recovering from a long decline, and 
even yet its tonnage falls below the total reached in the 
time of the Civil War. ‘ 
The Men of the Merchant Service should be read by 
most of those who know anything about the British sea- 
man, and by all who know nothing. It is impossible to 
enumerate all the subjects on which Mr. Bullen has 
something pleasant or useful to say: crimping, wages, 
food, the increase in the number of foreign seamen, how 
to keep a mate’s log, how to fit out an apprentice, and a 
hundred other matters find their place. The whole is 
written in easy, straightforward, almost slipshod English, 
and the purple patches are commendably few ; there is 
little verbiage of the Clark Russell species, and (despite 
the dedication to Mr. Kipling) nothing in the more 
modern style of inarticulate mouthing—Mr. Bullen’s 
waves do not “slop” or “cough” or “ spit,” nor his 





sails and rigging “ chug” or “ whicker.” And the book 
is none the less delightful because one cannot make up 
one’s mind exactly with what intention it was written at 
all. It is not a literary sketch of the mercantile marine, 
nor a manual for the young seaman or the young 
seaman’s parents, nor a sociological study of a class of 
skilled labourers. Mr. Bullen simply sets out to tell 
people what he thinks they ought to know about their 
fellows who live in ships. Having lived in ships him- 
self he writes with an almost curious sobriety, taking for 
granted all manner of things that would have drawn 
astonished rhapsodies froma lansdman. At the end there 
are two chapters on “The Engineer,” and “The 
Fireman,” which, if nothing like so valuable in them- 
selves, serve a useful purpose in setting off the natural 
charms of the rest of the book. For here Mr. Bullen is 
writing from outside; he is on a level with his readers 
and shares their simple wonder, and his attitude of 
mind is much that of Kipling in “ The Devil and the 
deep sea,” a sense of utter surrender before a spectacle 
of incredible endurance. But, in truth, these chapters 
have no proper place in the book, which throughout is 
little more than perfunctory in its allusions to the 
idiosyncrasies of life on steamships. It is the sailing 
ship with which Mr. Bullen is really concerned—the 
doomed and disappearing sailing ship. Inevitably 
there is a shadow of regret over it all:— 

“It is the beginning of the end. The end will come for all 
sailing ships making long voyages with the opening of the 
Panama Canal. Then, at one fell swoop, the 'Frisco trade in 
grain, the S. American trade in nitrate, will pass into the hands 
or holds of the steamships. They will range the 
western seaboard of the Americas, sweeping into their capa- 
cious maws every ounce of cargo.” 

The age of seamanship is gone. That of stokers, 
mathematicians, and refrigerating engineers has suc- 
ceeded; and the glory of romance is extinguished 
for ever. 


H. F. C. 





THE STORY OF FLORENCE. 


THE Story oF FLORENCE. By Edmund G. Gardner. Illustrated 
by Nelly Erichsen. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 


Tuis little volume, so portable while yet containing such 
a wealth of information, ought to become a welcome 
companion to the numerous English votaries of Florence, 
who are not satisfied with hurried tripper-visits, but 
from time to time really live with her for considerable 
periods. Those whose scanty leisure only admits of 
their visiting her in spirit, will also find pleasure in 
letting themselves be personally conducted through her 
mazy streets of palaces redolent of passions long laid to 
rest, by an author so well conversant with their motives 
and consequences that he can make them live and rage 
again as he carries you along with him. Author and 
publisher have gone hand in hand to give the purchaser 
the utmost value for his money, and it is almost incredible 
that such a mass of researchful instruction can, by means 
of fine, hard paper and admirably clear type, be stowed 
away in so small a compass. 

It was an arduous undertaking to boil down into 
such condensed form the infinite kaleidoscope changes, 
the ceaseless turmoil and struggle which form the history 
of Florence :—“ Throughout modern history,” writes 
one who knows her well, “we might seek in vain for 
the example of another city at once so turbulent and so 
prosperous ; where, despite so much internecine carnage, 
fine arts, letters, commerce and industry all flourished 
equally. The historian almost doubts his own veracity 
when he has to recount how a handful of men settled 
on a spot of earth, extended their trade East and West, 
established banks throughout Europe, and accumulated 
such vast wealth that private fortunes sometimes sufficed 
to support tottering thrones; when he has also to 
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relate how these rich merchants founded modern poetry 
with their Dante; painting with their Giotto; how 
with the aid of their Arnolfo and Brunellesco and their 
Michelangelo ; they raised the stupendous 
buildings which the world will lastingly admire. The 
first and subtlest of European diplomatists were Floren- 
tine ; political science and civil history were born in 
Florence with Machiavelli. Towards the end of the 
middle ages this narrow township seems a small point of 
fire shedding light over the whole world.” The reader 
who may happen only to know Florence through Mr. 
Gardner’s manual will find this description fulfilled to 
the letter, and carried out with unflagging interest. 

In availing ourselves of the labours of others to save 
the labour of ferreting through dusty records it must, 
however, always be borne in mind that we have to allow 
for the labourer’s bias. The intelligent compiler cannot 
but link the items he puts together into the chain which 
fits his own leanings. The writer who does not compile 
his facts thus is bound to be colourless and wearisome. 
His own view of the motives and purposes which 
underlie the course of events must be the thread on 
which he strings them, but it may or may not be the 
clue which the reader himself would have followed. 
The writer already quoted goes even further and 
declares that “a writer cannot always abstain from 
transplanting a true fact to the place best suited to his 
own theories or filling up inconvenient gaps without 
listening to scruples of conscience ; his clear apprecia- 
tion of events even is hampered by his theories.” The 
reader must always keep his mind free, therefore, to 
discriminate between the facts and the theories based 
on them. For instance, though the popular will was in 
truth turbulently assertive in Florence our author 
appears to labour too much to make an all-powerful 
factor of it, to the obliteration of other intluences. 
Higher influences look in now and then as spectres, 
generally malevolent spectres, all the building up of the 
Commonwealth is ascribed to the democracy. 

With the earlier chronicles and legends it might 
have been better, more restful at all events, to have 
given them simply in the ipsissima verba of the original 
narrator, as indeed has been done in regard to the 
miracles of Or. San Michele, p. 187 and some other 
places. The naiveté of his belief in the supernatural 
beguiles and charms us; but when every statement in 
turn is interlarded with counter-statements or reasons 
for its impossibility the interruption has a tendency to 
irritate, and we ask, Why put it on the slate at all if it is 
to be wiped out the next minute ?—an emetic is a useful 
article when we have inadvertently swallowed poison, 
but to mix it with our sweetmeats is unpleasant. It is 
so easy to do our own disbelieving. 

Generally fair and broad in tone, we occasionally 
find Mr. Gardner flinging down cant popular one-sided 
terms, such, for instance, as (p. 81) calling St. Peter 
Martyr “the great religious persecutor.” The word is 
true to a certain extent, yet the piety and good faith of 
the man—and he was Savonarola’s favourite model—and 
the prevailing tenets of his time make him rather to be 
called a zealot than a persecutor in the sense of to-day. 
Such another case occurs on p. 141, qualifying Leo. X.’s 
pontificate as “ scandalous ;” and p. 142, the uncalled-for 
allusion to Clement VII.’s “illegitimacy” as if Messer 
Benedetto Varchi had never pointed out that the Pope 
himself bitterly resented the allusion seeing he had been 
legitimatised. 

It must be conceded, however, that so compre- 
hensive a volume does not afford scope for much modi- 
fying of expressions or allusions to the opposite view. 
Of course, it was to be expected that Savonarola would 
receive a large share of attention and praise, which, 
indeed, he well merited, though the lover of art can 
never forgive the wrong he did in fanatically burning 
stores of beautiful things which would now be models 
beyond price. And it is well that (p. 134) he supplies 
the evidence that the good Friar was cremated, and dis- 
poses of the vulgar error that he was burnt alive. 


The complex character of the haughty*® Farinata 
degli Uberti also fascinates the attention and demands 
delay, but want of space obliges many other persons and 
episodes to be lightly passed over. Itis perhaps no 
great loss that all Frederic I.’s dealings with the 
city have to be disposed of in one line—“ He took away 
the privileges of the Republic and deprived it of its 
contrada” (doubtless a slip of the pen or perhaps 
printer’s error for contado). But we cannot allow a 
similar excuse to prevail for the entire want of recog- 
nition of the transcendent power of Leonardo da Vinci. 
His name does not appear at all in the (generally good 
and useful) index. By diligent search we found it at 
p- 99, where it is implied that he is just a little better 
than Andrea del Castagno (!). Again, at p. 100, where 
it is simply bracketed with that of Luca Signorelli, and 
where he is allowed to have taken up and along with 
him completed problems of anatomical construction 
attempted by Antonio Pollaiuolo” (!). At p. 1or he 
gets “damned with” eleven lines more of “faint 
praise.” And that is all. While yet it is clear to the 
student of his life and contemporaries that he absolutely 
revolutionised painting. He for the first time showed 
that canvas could be made to smile and speak and live. 
Every master of his date started with a new aim and a 
new method in his work from the moment he had seen 
Leonardo’s. It may be apologised that he painted more 
in Milan than in Florence, and that he has [erroneoasly ] 
been reckoned of the Lombard school. But Leonardo 
was of no school, he was one only one, None ever 
attained his height and none can ever surpass it. But 
he was of Val d’Arno, and a writer whose purpose is to 
set forth the glory of Florence should surely vindi- 
cate her title to count him among her sons, 

The first 145 pages of this delightful volume are 
devoted to the story of Florence pur et simple, the 
remaining 277 carry it through the palaces and streets 
and churches of the city, enabling the visitor to recon- 
struct the past in his daily walks. As our author takes the 
lead through them he drops a word of comment on the 
favourite paintings and sculptures by the way, generally 
informing, but occasionally too sententious and sweeping, 
as when he says (p. 183) that it is from his drawings 
alone that we can now get any real notion of the 
“ Magician of the Renaissance.” It would be fascinating 
to go along with him, but space forbids. The last 
chapter (rather inadequately entitled ‘Conclusion ”) 
contains highly interesting notes of the mirabilia of the 
environs ; of this likewise space forbids us to speak at 
length, though it surprises us to find no mention among 
the appreciative notes on Prato of the fine “ Death of 
St. Bernard” in the cathedral. 

It is refreshing in a work upon Italy to meet a 
writer who shows absolute command of its language—a 
very rare occurrence; but why does Mr. Gardner 
throughout the book ostentatiously parade his dei in 
place of the familiar dec’? And at page 342, is not the 
meaning of “ che guarda il ponte” simply “ which looks 
towards ” (not “ guards ”) “the bridge”? And perhaps 
occasional references assisting the reader to further 
research would have been advantageous. 

It remains to say a few words concerning the 
illustrations, and in doing so it is impossible not to 


express regret at the mixture of styles which spoils the 


unity of the book. The photographs at pages 144 and 
179 have something spetiacoloso, not to say monstrous, in 
their disproportion to the size of the page. Miss 
Erichsen’s work would be admirable if she were not 
afraid of light and shade. Her drawing of architectural 
detail is otten remarkable, and her compositions are full 
of grace and of feeling, but mostly lack impressiveness 
through uniformity of tint. Pages 185 and 233 are, 
among others, charming bits of difficult drawing, as 
would be also page 267, only she has not quite mastered 
the use of line, so that her smooth marble has a tendency 





* The old sinner’s special pleading for his tergiversation has 
been rendered delightfully by Anatole France in Clio. 
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to look “crumbly.” Only in two, where “the dark and 
loving cypress” are introduced, they have with their 
depth of colour imparted the note of vigour that is 
wanting in the others. 


R. H. B. 





VASARI. 


VaSARI'S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS. 
Translated by Allen B. Hinds, M.A. In Eight Volumes. The 
Temple Classics. Vol. II. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 


THE announcement of a new translation of Vasari is a 
matter of considerable importance, even though its 
appearance in the dainty series of the Temple Classics 
precludes the possibility of its being the critical edition, 
with ample notes, that has long been required to embody 
the results of the most recent researches in the field of 
Italian art. Hitherto Mrs. Foster’s version, in the Bohn 
Library, has been the only form in which Vasari was 
accessible in English. Butthis was published in 1850, 
and though a supplemental volume of notes by Dr. 
Richter was added in 1885, these notes themselves now 
need revision and many additions. As a translation it is 
most inadequate : it is stilted, verbose, abounds in mis- 
translations, and often becomes a mere paraphrase of the 
original, with a frequent attempt at refining the ever 
decorous Vasari, who is direct, racy, colloquial, taking less 
care, as he said, to observe the niceties of the Tuscan 
diction than to use words and phrases that were proper 
to the arts. Mr. Hinds has entered thoroughly into the 
spirit of his author, preserving the quaint turns of 
expression which enliven the original, and has produced 
a faithful and scholarly version, which may, without 
hesitation, be pronounced superior to Mrs. Foster’s in 
every respect. 

If Vasari is gaining an ever wider appreciation for 
his literary qualities, it must not be forgotten that as 
historian of art he is first and greatest. His advantages 
were without parallel. He knew many of the men 
whose biographies he wrote; he had access to docu- 
ments which have long since disappeared; he had 
before his eyes works of art which have either been 
destroyed, or trace of which is lost. Impartiality and a 
profound knowledge of the evolution of style were 
added to an industry that was remarkable. With 
unceasing diligence for more than twenty years he 
sought the most detailed information concerning every 
one of that vast company of men who during three 
centuries had contributed to the development of Italian 
art. History he declared to be the mirror of human 
life, and, not contenting himself with a bald narration 
of the multitude of facts which he had collected, or a 
rehearsal of the glories of the dead, he strove to make 
men live in his pages, which resound with the noisy 
gibes and jokes of the Mercato Vecchio, and the merry 
chatter of bottega and piazza. He believed in the eternal 
usefulness of ‘books which are true and lie not”; 
facts and dates were accordingly verified wherever it 
was possible to do so, and if his work, particularly in 
the earlier part dealing with the first great masters, con- 
tains many errors and mis-statements, he should be 
accorded that generous treatment which he himself 
gave to the early artists, thinking, as he averred, that 
nothing but good could be said of them, since they 
prepared the way and formed the style for the better 
work which followed. 

The limits of this edition would, no doubt, prevent 
a correction of the grave errors and confusion of dates 
in such of the lives as those of Masaccio, Giuliano da 
Maiano, and Antonello da Messina, but it is to be 
regretted that the present volume contains no note, 
among the few that have been included, to show how 
grievously Fra Lippo Lippi has suffered at Vasari’s 
hands. Luca del Borgo, too, is perhaps deserving of a 
brief defence. 


A few inaccuracies, or mistranslations, have been 
noted, two of which may be mentioned for correction. 
On page 33, the church referred to was not identified 
with S. Pier Maggiore, but was near it. On page 129, 
Bartolommeo, who made the model of the cupola for 
Brunelleschi, is wrongly described as having lived near 
his studio, the word “ studio” in Vasari meaning “ uni- 
versity.” But these are small errors and in no wise 
detract from the value of a scholarly translation which 
is assured of a well-merited success. 





BOOKPLATES. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF BOOKPLATES (EX-LiIpRis). By the late 
Lord de Tabley. Second Edition. Manchester: Sherratt and 
Hughes. 


BOOKPLATE-COLLECTING seems to be a pursuit of the 
middle aged. We know very few collectors who have 
begun under twenty-five ; nearly all the most successful 
have taken it up after forty, and the best-known hoards 
are now owned by persons advanced in life—it seems 
to supply a want at a time when stamps have usually 
ceased to please. Lord de Tabley’s pleasantly written 
little book appeared when he was getting on in life, and 
was quite hailed at the time by the few who had taken 
an interest in bookplates, unaided hitherto by any litera- 
ture on their hobby, if we except a few scattered articles 
in antiquarian periodicals—it is tiresome to have to add 
that there is a tendency to regard it as the standard 
work on these littke marks of book ownership. It 
is hard to say what possible service can be rendered, 
either to collectors or to the memory of the late 
Lord de Tabley, by its reissue, unless it be to show, 
by contrast with recently published works, how very far 
the study of bookplates has advanced since this pioneer 
volume first appeared. The original edition was a 
limited one, and a younger generation of collectors has 
now arisen who, however familiar with “ Warren” as 
the writer of a rather scarce book on their subject, are 
perhaps not aware how useless his volume would be to 
them if they possessed it at the presen ttime—they have 
now been afforded an opportunity of buying it, anda 
reputation, at present rather high among them, will 
suffer. It will suffer, too, unjustly, because the volume 
before us must have cost much more labour than any 
that have succeeded it. In comparative isolation, broken 
only by correspondence with a handful of enthusiasts, it 
must have been very difficult to obtain facts, which 
nowadays pour into the hands of those who set about 
writing on a subject which now interests hundreds of 
collectors, many of them meeting frequently and 
standing possessed of an organ in which everything, 
however trivial, relating to bookplates is only too readily 
published. 

Much labour would have been needed to bring this 
little treatise up to date, which would hardly have been 
worth while, when, in almost every department, the 
ground has been thoroughly gone over by others, but 
mistakes which have been pointed out in almost every 
subsequent work might easily have been corrected—as 
it is they remain with only very few and trifling excep- 
tions. It is rather sad to find that, of the two small inser- 
tions pointed out for special notice in the Preface, that 
at page 71 is merely the expression of a wish by 
the late author for a rearrangement which has 
not been effected; while the other, at page 103, 
introduces for the first time into this already not 
immaculate little work an error which has long been 
exploded, for it is pretty well known that the quotation 
from Pepys’ Diary here alluded to has only to be com- 
pared with the entry under July 27, 1668, to be seen not 
to refer to ex-libris at all. The tabulated lists of engravers, 
though no doubt very useful twenty years ago, seem 
really ridiculous now, when omissions in the compara- 
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tively huge work of Mr. H. W. Fincham have for some 
time begun to annoy collectors, and it is known that the 
author thereof has collected a mass of additional infor- 
mation. One cannot contemplate without a_ smile 
the page on which five plates are put down haphazard 
to two or three persons of the name of Cole. The 
various works of the Coles are now so well known 
to collectors and distinctions have been so _ clearly 
drawn between the productions of B. Cole (1) and B. 
Cole (2), and J. Cole (1) and J. Cole (2), of London, and 
J. and M. Cole, of Oxford, that it seems absurd to repro- 
duce this meagre list of tive plates and to continue to 
divide them quite at a venture among artists now known 
and distinguished between as the engravers of some 
seventy to eighty bookplates. 

In the English dated section the advance in our 
knowledge of plates is even more remarkable. Lord de 
Tabley gives ror dated plates, from the year 166g to 
1713 inclusive. He remarks that his list will no doubt 
be doubled by future research, but he would probably 
have hardly been prepared to find the late Mr. W. 
Hamilton publishing only fifteen years later a list of 
between four and five hundred English dated plates for 
those years, and this without our reckoning such plates 
as the Nicholson (1669), with which the list before us 
begins, the arbitrary character of the date on which 
Lord de Tabley failed to recognise—it was, of course, 
long ago proved by the late Sir. A. W. Franks to have 
been engraved in or about the year 1722. 

A chief claim to remembrance, apart from, though 
in consequence of, his priority in writing, will be 
founded on the names which Lord de Tabley 
affixed to the various styles; they do not, however 
generally adopted, strike the present writer as happy. 
One, the “ Jacobean,” has been repeatedly pronounced 
misleading, and, being now usually narrowed down to 
describe the latter part only of the period, the whole 
of which it was invented to cover, has thus become 
more ridiculous thanever. Lord de Tabley himself fixes 
its beginning in 1700, so that it never had any preten- 
tions to touch a period from which the common consent 
of collectors has now still further removed it—namely, 
the reign of James II.,a space populated sparsely enough 
by ex-/ibris, but inhabited, if at all, then by a few belated 
specimens in the Restoration style. One sympathises 
entirely with Mr. Egerion Castle in his protest against 
the use of “ an adjective which recalls the age of Inigo 
Jones,” and which, by the way, recent finds are beginning 
to make bookplate collectors want in its proper place at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

Lady Leighton has corrected the date of ** Deburgh 
Earl of Clanricarde,” and of the anon. plate of “* Caven- 
dish” on p. 172 and p. 69 respectively. She has not 
noticed “ Wachsmann,” p.157; it should be Weichmann, 
and appears correctly, as it did before, on p. gg. 

“¥ohn Robinson” p. 24 should probably be 
Robert. Pigott remains Pygott and Piggott p. 95—a 
stupid mistake originally, for the plate was in Lord de 
Tabley’s own collection, as evidenced by the (w) against 
it. 

Another blunder remains at the foot of p. 151, unless 
Lord de Tabley came across a rare undated variety of 
the Dutch plate there referred to; one suspects, however, 
that instead of an interesting rarity, which he approxi- 
mately dates 1690, the late author here misdescribes a 
well-known plate which is dated 1695. It is most 
unfortunate to allow the present edition to perpetuate the 
mistake of giving “‘ W. H.’s” work to Hibbart, when it 
is now so well known to belong to Henshaw; this is 
a bad oversight, and most misleading. We cannot 
remember a signature on the plate of “ Pleydell Nott” 
which is dated 1763, and we think that Lord de Tabley 
was probably quite wrong in ascribing it to W. H. 
Toms, who, Redgrave says, died about 1750. He was, 
however, certainly alive after this year, and the 
character of a good deal of his work favours the 
belief that he lived on to a much later date; indeed, his 
“Thomas Bettesworth” has every appearance of having 


been engraved about 1765, and Mr. Fincham has even 
put it later. 

On the whole we thinkit hard on the late author to 
republish a book, which, as he clearly foresaw it would, 
has become quite obsolete. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF DESIGN. 


LINE AND Form. By Walter Crane. London: George Bell and 
Sons. 


Tuts book is a companion volume to the author’s The 
Bases of Design, and consists of the substance of a series 
of lectures delivered to the students of the Manchester 
Municipal Art School. Possibly the latter fact accounts 
for the singular want of construction that the book as a 
whole displays, or, possibly, the task of treating a very 
wide subject in a comparatively small space has proved 
too great. In saying so we mean no disparagement of 
Mr. Crane’s lifelong toil in the cause of decorative art, 
but the truth remains that this particular literary effort 
is more difficult to read than it need be. The ideas 
jostle each other and in many cases overlap, to the 
detriment of each one’s force and originality, and it 
requires time and patient labour to arrange them 
mentally in their proper places. Having done so, how- 
ever, one is ina position to recognise the main lines on 
which the author would have others proceed. He 
begins, not, indeed, at the beginning, as one might 
possibly expect, but in the second chapter with the divi- 
sion of the draughtsman’s art into “graphic” and 
“ornamental” parts, separates the two by a distinct 
boundary line for the sake of emphasizing the special 
character of the latter, and proceeds in Chapter VI. to 
state the three essentials of design. line, form and space. 
For definition we find in Chapter I. that “ line is a most 
sensitive and vigorous speech of many dialects,” and 
elsewhere that “if line is the bone and sinew, form is 
the substance and the flesh.” And with these terse and 
admirable guiding-posts we make ready to follow Mr. 
Crane into any subject from black and white drawings 
to Egyptian sculpture. 

The sternly practical parts of the book cover a very 
large field, and, notwithstanding the overlapping referred 
to, teem with useful theories and information. Here we 
are confronted with the amount of science that enters 
into decorative art. Geometry is the scaffolding by 
means of which all design is built up; in the simpler 
examples a geometrical figure is often the design itself. 
Laws of balance and counter-balance, laws of surface 
texture, in fact all the niceties of organic art tend to 
show that art’s highly scientific character. On the other 
hand, there is the individuality of the artist, without 
which the harmonious and non-mechanical application 
of these laws would be impossible. In the suggestions 
which are intended to assist this harmonious application 
Mr. Crane is relating his own artistic experiences. He 
illustrates methods of relief by means of planes of 
colour, outline and light and shade. His opening 
chapter on what we may term the psychology of line is 
treated in a similar spirit of philosophy. He upholds 
the truth of the beautiful paradox that Nature is the 
chief of all designers, and supports it by the parallel 
cases of the seashore shell and the ribbed roof of a 
Gothic vault, linked together by the principle of radia- 
tion, and by many other instances of handicraft which 
owe their beauty and harmony to their affinity with 
natural facts. Not less interesting is the discussion on 
mural decoration which, Mr. Crane complains, is a lost 
art since the Reformation ; so lost, indeed, that not even 
William Morris could fully revive it. 

Then the practical advice tendered to those inte- 
rested in domestic decoration is really valuable in these 
times of discordant hideousness. Of course the ordinary 
dwelling-house does not afford much opportunity for 
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inventive talent, but one can at least be tasteful. One 
can harmonise the wall-paper and the carpet, and find 
satisfaction in the design of a frieze or the character of a 
dado. Only a few of us can afford Persian carpets and 
luxurious tapestry, but those who are able might study 
Mr. Crane with advantage. In all decoration co- 
operative relation is the principle on which every other 
hinges :— 

“ Whatever the work may be ‘ through the whole 
range of surface decoration we should pick out our designs not 
only in relation to the limitations of their material, but also in 
their relation to each other, to their effect in actual use and 
even to their possible use in association together, which, of 
course, is of paramount importance in designing a complete 
room or any comprehensive piece of decoration.” 

The City Beautiful has ceased to exist. Its unit, the 
house, alone remains the opportunity for staving off 
universal ugliness. At the present time there are not 
wanting signs of a revival of applied art, and this book 
should appeal to all sympathisers with the movement. 
The appeal, however, would be stronger if its terms 
were arranged on the lines of order and symmetry, 
which are as valuable in certain kinds of literature as in 
certain kinds of art. 


F. J. M. 





THE ATTACHE AT PEKING. 


THE ATTACHE aT PEKING. By A. B. Freeman-Mitford, C.B. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 


THE republication of these letters, originally written in 
the sixties, is particularly welcome at the present 
juncture. Mr. Mitford holds the pen of a ready writer 
and conveys much sound and valuable information in a 
flowing style which is eminently readable. To his 
letters he prefixes a Preface in which he discusses the 
origin of the present anti-foreign outbreak. As he says, 
it has been variously attributed to the indiscretion of 
missionaries, the opium traffic and to other causes. One 
by one he passes them in review. He shows with 
justice that the Chinese are extremely tolerant on 
religious subjects for the simple reason that they care 
nothing about religion. They have at different times 
extended hospitality to Buddhism, Mahometanism, 
Nestorian Christianity and to the Jewish faith, and they 
are quite prepared in the same spirit to admit modern 
Christianity into the country. It is true that popular 
clamour has been raised against the missionaries and 
their converts, but these, like the opium traffic, have only 
been used as stalking horses behind which the real 
instigators of the outrages have concealed themselves. 
By a process of exhaustion Mr. Mitford brings out that 
the prime movers in the agitation are the Mandarins, 
who have learnt to recognise that the revolutionary 
ideas set afoot by the Reformers at the suggestion 
of foreigners threaten their monopoly of power and 
profit, and who are blindly convinced that the adoption 
of such measures would lead to ultimate partitioning of 
the Empire. To combat this progressive movement 
was, therefore, the task which the powers that be, 
headed by the Emperor, set themselves to accomplish, 
and the state of the country now testifies to the failure 
of their efforts. 

The period when Mr. Mitford served as an attaché 
at Peking was from May, 1865, to September, 1866. The 
war of 1860 was still fresh in the minds of every one, 
and the officials had not lost that wholesome fear of the 
foreigners which the campaign had instilled. Matters 
were therefore going smoothly and Mr. Mitford had 
time to wander through the Great Wall into Mongolia 
and to visit the tombs of the Emperors of the Ming 
Dynasty, which are now being held by the allied troops. 
There is a sameness about Chinese methods which 
makes the experiences of travellers marvellously iden- 


tical at all times and in all places. If Mr. Mitford were 
to visit Kupei k’ou to-morrow he would probably have 
exactly the same difficulty he had five-and-thirty years 
ago in getting his passport viséd, and the presiding 
Mandarin would twist and turn to avoid setting his 
seal to the document, and eventually yield, precisely as 
the Titu of Mr. Mitford’s day did. 

Even in those days reform was in the air:— 

“We fear,’ writes Mr. Mitford of reforms in China, “if the 
present dynasty is to be preserved and China to remain inde- 
pendent, they must be brought about quickly, for the moment 
is critical. Nothing can be more rotten and corrupt than 
every branch of the administration, nothing can be more faith- 
less than the conduct of the Chinese towards foreigners. With 
misery and discontent at home and angry exclamations for 
breaches of treaty from abroad, the Government are beginning 
to tremble for their existence. If the remedy does not come 
soon it will be too late.” 

Already the shadow was beginning to fall on the 
besotted rule of the Dowager-Empress, for when the 
above was written hers were the hands which even then 
ruled the State. 





NON SEQUITER., 


Non SEguitur. By M. E, Coleridge. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 


Wuart is a “non sequitur”? We once knew a learned 
Judge, now deceased, who was fond of giving an 
instance of one. An old-time traveller, riding into a 
country town, accosts the first man he meets. ‘* What's 
the name of this place, my friend?” “Stony Stratford.” 
“Ah! you may well call it Stony Stratford, for I was 
never so bitten by fleas in all my life!” The learned 
Judge thought this story extremely droll—in fact, he 
made it “a test case.” Those who could see no fun in 
it were devoid of a sense of humour. We do not know 
if any admirers of Miss Coleridge’s latest book may be 
disposed to employ it as a test of our appreciation of 
cleverness. If so, we fear we must be content to rank 
among the dullards. Frankly we do not care for the 
style. It is certainly sparkling at times, but “ this 
glitters, therefore it is gold,” is a non sequitur which has 
become proverbial. The glittering things may be only 
little bits of broken looking-glass, fur instance. The 
preface strikes us as both the best and the worst 
example of what we mean. It is altogether too sugges- 
tive of the Précieuse. If one has nothing to say, we 
think it better to say nothing, rather than to prate of 
the changes which Dumas rings on the theme of “ the 
Marquis-Marquise in La Guerre des Femmes,” or which 
“ Cherbuliez rings on that of the Countess.Count in Le 
Comte Kostia.’” What has all this about “ maidens 
disguised as men,” or “men disguised as maidens,” to 
do with the book? Absolutely nothing. It is the non 
sequitur style, that is all. But if it were at all to the 
point (which it is not) to drag in allusions either to 
model prefaces or to celebrated maidens of fiction who 
have posed as men, we can only wonder that no 
mention is made of Théophile Gautier, who, in one and 
the same book, has furnished us with an unrivalled 
specimen of the first, and an example of the 
second rivalled by Shakespeare only; while as for a 
youth disguised as a maiden—but no, we will not 
suggest a reminiscence of the Chevalier de Faublas, for 
he is really beyond the pale. But, seriously, what is 
the purport of linking together random references to 
Dumas, and Cherbuliez, and Benvenuto Cellini, and 
George Sand, and “Jean Paul,” and Chateaubriand, 
and Sabatier, and Michelet, and Francis of Assisi, and 
Daudet—to say nothing of Shakespeare and Scott and 
“the great lexicographer,” and Mary Lamb, and George 
Eliot, and Mrs. Oliphant, and Stevenson, in a preface 
of eight pages? It may be evidence of reading and 
culture and belletirism, but we confess we find it slightly 
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irritating. Miss Coleridge tells us that “anybody on 
earth can begin, and perhaps half the beginners are able 
to come to an end ; the hardship is to have to go on.” 
We had always thought that the difficulty lay in 
beginning, and that the truth is expressed by dimidium 
facti qui capit habet. Some would read qui bene capil, 
which is, perhaps, an improvement. At any rate let 
us not forget the bene. “ Anybody on earth can begin,” 
if it be only necessary to make a number of irrelevant 
citations from any authors that may come into one’s 
head, Sterne, it is true, sometimes wrote in what might 
be called a non sequitur style ; but then Sterne was 
endowed with a superabundance of wit which makes his 
writings always piquant and amusing, and sometimes 
quite inimitable of their kind. 

We trust we are not ill-natured or dyspeptic. We 
approached Miss Coleridge’s book with the friendliest 
feelings, and with the expectation of the pleasantest of 
light reading. We were disappointed. And yet that Miss 
Coleridge is clever, cultured, well read and, at her best, 
a writer of no little merit, is undoubted. Let us hasten 
to add, moreover, that there is reading which is both 
pleasant and interesting to be found in her descriptions 
of the South Kensington Museum in days gone by, and 
in some of her German sketches ; and if she would only 
write with a little more simplicity and a little less 
straining after effect, or what appears to be such, we 
think she would have a wider circle of admirers. 





NEW BOOKS ON TURKEY. 


TURKEY IN Evrore. By Odysseus. London: Edward Arnold. 
THE STORY OF CONSTANTINOPLE, By William Holden Hutton, 
London: J. M. Dent. 

THE latest contribution—Turkey in Europe—to the very 
voluminous literature on Turkey is by a gentleman who 
screens his identity under the pseudonym of Odysseus. 
He has evidently lived for many years in the Turkish 
Empire, and is, moreover, blessed with remarkable 
powers of observation and uses them to the best advan- 
tage. Being well aware of the fact that in these days if 
a book on politics is to be of any value in the popular 
sense it must be written in a light and pleasant style, he 
fills his narrative with as many anecdotes culled from 
personal observation or derived first hand as a well- 
made pudding is stocked with plums. The result 
is a most helpful and useful book which every- 
body who is interested in the Eastern Question 
should make a point of reading, and what is more, 
of possessing, as an invaluable book of reference. 
Some four years ago I wrote a work on Turkey, 
and it has been a pleasant task for me to peruse 
Odysseus’s remarkable book, and to find that one who 
has passed the greater part of his existence in Turkey 
does not contradict a single statement that I then made, 
but, on the contrary, confirms my views with evidence 
of greater erudition and of more practical and per- 
sonal experience of that wonderful aggregation of 
peoples who make up the Turkish Empire. How 
true, for instance, is this description of Constanti- 
nople :— 

“ Constantinople has never been a national capital. It was 
not Latin under Constantine ; it was not Greek under the Greek- 
speaking Emperors ; it is not Turkish under the Turks. ; 
Nothing, perhaps, gives one a better idea of the character of 
its inbabitants than what is described as Almanach & I’'Usage 
du Levant. Every leaf which is daily torn off is a museum for 
the chronologer, philologist, and student of comparative 
religion. It bears inscriptions in six languages—Turkish, 
French, Bulgarian, Greek, Armenian and Spanish in Hebrew 
letters. It records the flight of time according to five systems. 

— Nay, more, the Almanach extends the same large 
impartiality to all religions. It registers the disagreeable ends 
of Greek, Bulgarian and Armenjan martyrs, and bids the 


believer rejoice, according to his particular convictions, 
over the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, the 
Prophet's journey to heaven on a winged steed, and the 
Dedication of the Temple of Jerusalem—all these exhilarating 
events being commemorated on the same date. P 
How unlike the narrowness of the almanack which hangs 
on the wall in front of me which assumes that all decent 
people belong to the Established Church, and are chiefly 
interested in knowing what are the Lessons for the day. 
The little Levant Almanach does, it is true, give a certain 
pre-eminence to Mohammed and his celestial tour ; he sprawls 
over the middle in triumphant Arabic flourishes, crowding 
the Bulgarian and Armenian martyrs into corners and casting 
vowel points and spots parlously near the Immaculate Con- 
ception. . . . . The population of Constantinople is like 
the Almanach. One does not know whether to wonder most 
at the union between these heterogeneous elements or between 
the utter want of union and sympathy between residents in the 
same city.” 


As is the capital, so is the Empire. It is made up of 
peoples who, although they are obliged to associate with 
the Turks, the dominating power, appear otherwise not 
to take the slightest interest in each other's affairs, each 
nationality living apart. In all other cities of the South 
people seem always to be meeting each other and 
stopping to chatter in the streets and public squares. 
In Constantinople it is otherwise. One rarely sees a 
group of ladies conversing together, and nothing struck 
me as more singular than to watch the return home 
between five and six in the evening of the working 
population from Stamboul. You will observe a mass of 
people, mostly men, of almost every nationality under 
the sun, all with their faces turned one way, towards 
Pera, but very few of them apparently know each other, 
and he must indeed be unobservant who does not per- 
ceive that the camaraderie which holds good in other 
countries between emtployés of different nationalities is 
here almost unknown. In Stamboul after dark everybody 
goes to bed, and as you look in the gloaming, from Pera 
over the expanse of the Golden Horn, in the direction of 
the vast city, which once was Byzantium and is now 
Stambul, unless it be some great Turkish festival, 
Ramazan or the Sultan’s birthday, you will scarcely see 
alight. Turkish Constantinople has retired within its 
harem walls, or gone to bed. The fact is, the Turk, 
although he wears a stamboli, a loathsome sort of ill- 
fitting frock-coat without a collar, and a pair of galoshes, 
is the self-same Turk with the identical retrograde 
views of life and the same latent ferocity, when pro- 
voked, that distinguished his immediate forebears who, 
until within the memory of very old men still living, 
received infidels with the utmost condescension of 
manner, gowned in a flowing cafteen lined with fur, 
baggy trousers and a_ bejewelled turban as big as 
Cinderella’s pumpkin. The Turk does not, cannot, 
progress, for the simple reason that his whole intellec- 
tual development is fettered by the narrowing influences 
of a religion which teaches him from the cradle to the 
grave that he is a hundred times greater and better 
than all other men. I think the greatest mistake the 
Turks ever made was the casting off of their beautiful 
flowing robes, their varied shaped turbans, their jewels, 
the scimeters, their slave attendants and all the para- 
phernalia which so delighted travellers in the East 
before Mahmud II., the grandfather of the actual Sultan, 
started his “reforms.” An Asiatic in an Oriental dress 
is not only picturesque, but comprehensible. One 
can understand a massacre of Armenians carried 
out by a savage mob of fanatics in barbaric accoutre- 
ments, but not by a crowd costumed even as are the 
denizens of Whitechapel. On the other hand, the 
Christian population of Turkey, though as a rule ignorant 
and very immoral, is, unfortunately, so subdivided 
amongst itself as to be unable when not backed by a 
foreign Power to resist the Turks. At any rate, what with 
its discords and hatreds and superstitions it cannot edify 
even its best friends. The Orthodox and Gregorian 
priests as a rule are very ill educated, and the bulk of 
their flocks are only fanatical over matters of form and 
ceremony. Thus it happens that a Greek courtizan in 
Pera will starve herself into a serious illness rather than 
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break the rigid fast in Holy Week, which pious act does 
not, however, mean that she has the slightest intention 
of following the example of the penitent Magdalene— 
far from it, her “business goes on as usual.” For all 
this, by reason of the very essence of Christianity, which 
is more elastic than Mohammedanism, the Christians 
can assimilate much of that sort of material civilisation 
which we call Progress. Then again, most of the 
Eastern Christians speak some foreign language besides 
their own, which the Turks rarely do. They have, 
therefore, the advantage of reading books of a progressive 
order, although, to be sure, they prefer French novels, 
and those of the worst description. Far be it from me, 
however, to deny the evident fact that among the 
members of the various Christian Churches which flourish 
in the Turkish Empire there are not shining lights of 
evangelical excellence, but certainly the majority is unsatis- 
factory and distinctly inferior in point of morality to the 
Turks, especially the Turks of the lower class, who 
generally are honest and truthful. More subtle than the 
Armenians, the Orthodox Greeks have usually managed 
to escape the exceeding animosity provoked by the 
latter, of whom, mainly owing to the startling 
theories preached by Armenian revolutionary agents in 
London, Paris and elsewhere, the Turks entertain a 
great fear lest one day they should prove the means of 
overthrowing their empire. Persecution for religion’s 
sake is not a Turkish failing. The Turk does not care 
for converts, but he dreads being ousted through 
Christian intrigues from his position, and he feels in his 
bones that he is in a sense a failure, and that sooner or 
later he will, like poor Joe, have to “ move on.” The 
Turk—unlike that equally unprogressive Oriental, the 
Chinaman—is not in the least degree retrospective. 
Having as a rule no family name he troubles his head 
very little about his ancestors. His cemeteries are his 
pleasure grounds, and every Friday afternoon in spring 
and summer will find him picnicing, together with his 
wives and family, having what the Americans would call 
“a real good time” on the drunken and disorderly 
looking tombstones under the lofty cypresses which 
cover the remains of his nearest relations and which 
serve him as tables and chairs. 


Respecting the Armenian massacres of 1896, 
Odysseus, who was evidently present during that 
appalling time, makes the following very interesting 
remarks :— 


“The revolts of the subject Christian races against the 
Turkish yoke have been generally successful, but in this case 
the tables were turned and the Ottoman Government triumphed 
completely and one reason why I have spoken of the Armenian 
question in a book devoted to Turkey in Europe is because this 
triumph has affected all the Turkish Empire and not merely 
Asia. There can be no doubt that after the massacres, both 
those of 1895 and 1896, the Turks were alarmed at what they 
had done and thought they would draw upon themselves the 
vengeance of Europe, but when they recognised that Europe 
was too indifferent or too divided to interfere, they felt corre- 
spondingly reassured and confident. Plots and revolts are of 
so common occurrence in Turkey that one must be prepared 
for them at all times, but the spectacle afforded by the Arme- 
nians certainly did much to keep the Balkans and Macedonia 
quiet.” 


Take it for all in all, it may safely be said that no 
better book has been written on the population of 
Turkey in the present generation thanthis. From cover 
to cover it does not contain a dull page. 


Yet another book on Turkey and the Turks is by 
Mr. William Holden Hutton (J. M. Dent), one of Messrs. 
Dent’s series of Medizval Cities. 


Although it contains very little that is original and is 
mainly compiled from larger and more important works, 
ancient and modern, it is, nevertheless, quite worthy of 
its companions in the same interesting series and is 
charmingly written. 


RICHARD DAVEY. 


AN ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 


New Pocker DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND ITALIAN 
LANGUAGES. English-Italian and Italian-English. Containing 
the most useful Daily and Commercial Terms, with Comparative 
Tables of Money, Measures, &c.; Proper Names, Abbrevia- 
tions, &c., compiled by E. Stokes. “The E. F. S. Pocket 
Series.” General Editor, G. F. Barwick, B.A., of the British 
Museum. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


Tue English-Italian Italian-English Dictionary before 
us certainly justifies its claim to being “ smaller and but 
little heavier than an ordinary pocket-book,” for it is 
eminently portable and at the same time eminently 
legible, though printed on the thinnest of paper. 

The proemio—which is not the Italian equivalent 
for preface—would have made better and moré gram- 
matical reading had it been worded by a person con- 
versant with the phraseology of the language. Gli and 
ovvero should have no apostrophe, and no native of Italy 
writes “ dagl’ impiegali.” 

That out-of-the-way words should be omitted from 
a small dictionary is natural, not to say desirable ; still 
familiar terms such as baccala, ciambella, starna, to 
mention but a few of the absent, might have been 
admitted in preference to ballufolo, cavalocchio, straluz- 
zare, Which are not commonly used. 

Nor is the sense in which words are to be taken 
always made so clear as desirable. Thus under porter, 
among others, is the word birrone, intended, we 
find on referring to the Italian part of the dictionary, for 
the beverage, whereas birro, birrone, means a police- 
officer. At Chiavenna a beer is brewed known as 
“birrone,” but the term is purely local. 

Were a tourist after hastily looking up the word 
porler to apostrophise a railway porter as birrone he 
might be taken to be calling out birbone (rascal), applic- 
able enough, no doubt, to the majority of the insatiable 
brotherhood of Italian facchini, but scarcely appropriate 
for the securing of their services. 

Asbestos is universally called amianto in Italian, 
though asbesto occurs in dictionaries ; becco stands for 
he-goat as well as for beak ; cerro is not a beech-tree, but 
a variety of oak; crepare means to die as well as to 
crack ; crate is better expressed by gabbia than by cestone 
or panicra, which are wicker baskets ; calamaio besides 
ink-stand is a cuttle-fish ; a sagrestano is not a sexton, the 
equivalent tor which is becchino or beccamorto, the latter 
word being mostly used in a derisive sense ; bove means 
ox as well as bue, 

Tacchino or gallinaccio would be more intelligible to 
the waiter at a restaurant than pollo d’ India for turkey. 
The word morso, a bit, might advantageously have been 
preceded by morsa, a vice, and in the English part of the 
dictionary vice should be called morsa instead of vile, 
which means screw. 

The words giving the meanings of civetta should be 
inverted as it is ow! before signifying ji/t and flirt, which 
it has come to acquire from owls being used by Italian 
sportsmen to attract other birds. 

Virilita is a more correct rendering of manliness 
than maschiezza. The renderings are not always the 
same in the two parts of the dictionary. For grasshopper 
the single word cavalletta is given, though under grillo 
we find grasshopper. Guinea-fowl is gallina di Faraone, 
but the Italian student would seek in vain under gallina 
for the English equivalent. Then, why give plural 
terminations to words always used in the singular— 
such as marciapiede, to mention but one? The 
masculine termination to salsiccia in one part of the 
dictionary, while it is correct in the other, is presumably 
an oversight. 

Among the definite tenses in the list of irregular 
verbs occur a few gaps for which there is no apparent 
reason: adempii, apparvi, assistei, sepellii and vissi can 
perfectly well be said. “Vissi a Roma sotto il buon 
Augusto,” Dante makes Virgil say in the first canto of 
the Inferno. 
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We have no desire to carp at this compendious 
little vocabulary, but, should a second edition be 
reached, its compiler might find the assistance of an 
Italian friend advantageous for the bettering of a useful 
vade mecum, which the traveller can carry even in a 
waistcoat pocket. 





PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By the Rev. George 
Matheson, M.A., D.D. Vol. Il London: 
Stoughton. 


THE first volume of these studies was published “ by 
the way of instalment and by the way of experiment ;”’ 
its brilliant author wishing to await the verdict of the 
public before pledging himself to continue and complete 
the work. As the ‘instalment,’ which saw the light 
scarcely a year ago, is in its tenth thousand-edition, we 
may be forgiven for saying that the caution with which 
the book was sent forth suggests an undue development 
of a well-defined national characteristic, and goes to 
show that Dr. Matheson has not yet learned to gauge, 
with any accuracy, the sympathy which his ripest 
thoughts on the greatest of themes are sure to meet with 
amongst readers of theological and religious literature. 
To those already familiar with the first volume it is, 
perhaps, enough to state that the second is in no respect 
inferior to it. The same surprisingly original way of 
looking at familar scenes and sayings, the same pene- 
trating spiritual insight, felicity of diction and deep flow 
of religious feeling, which gave to the earlier issue a 
peculiar charm, are here in unabated measure. 

Throughout these studies Dr. Matheson aims at 
just one thing, which, so far as we know, has not been 
attempted on a similar scale by any other writer. It is 
to trace, in great fulness, the development of Christ on 
the human side of His lite, from the opening of His 
public ministry to its close—a development which, 
whilst it proceeds naturally and spontaneously on the 
part of Christ, is always, and in every detail, in strict 
correspondence with the eternal plan and purpose of 
His life. It is this idea which has fascinated the author 
and enlisted all his versatile powers in the work. But 
whether his readers generally will value these studies 
chietly because of the idea that gives them unity and 
determines the selection of incidents from the Gospel 
narratives on which attention is fixed; or turn aside 
from this and find yet greater treasure in materials used 
to establish the main thesis, may be doubted. Some 
will probably be more attracted to the polished stones 
of the building than to the plan and architecture of it. 
Certain it is that Dr. Matheson’s comments on many of 
the passages in which he traces the development of 
Christ are amongst the freshest and most striking that 
we have received from his pen. Some of the interpre- 
tations offered are of quite absorbing interest. The 
following may be taken as examples. Referring to 
St. Luke's testimony, “ He set His face steadfastly to 
go to Jerusalem,” the writer observes :— 

“What, then, is the thought which turns His face towards 
Jerusalem ? I have said that the vision of death was still in the 
background. It was not the idea of Calvary that suggested the 
journey to Jerusalem ; it was the contemplation of the journey 
to Jerusalem that suggested the idea of Calvary. Calvary, 
when it first loomed in sight, was not an object of attraction. 
It appeared rather as an inilerference with His sacrifice than 
as a climax of His sacrifice ; it threatened to neutralise the 
surrender of that life which He was offering as an expiation to 
the Father. The vision of such a barrier to His atoning work 


could never have been the magnet that drew Him to the 


capital.” 
Again, with reference to the scene in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, the question is raised :-— 

‘Was His prayer for the passing of the cup granted or 
rejected? It is frequently referred to as one of those petitions 
which have been denied. But a man who stands in the very 
front of the gallery has taken the opposite view, and as that view 


is supported by the subsequent demeanour of Jesus Himself, I 
adopt it without hesitation. The witness of whom I speak is the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. He declares in the most 
explicit terms that the prayer of Jesus was answered. ‘ He was 
heard in the thing He feared.’ It is clear that in the 
view of this writer the thing Jesus feared was not death in the 
abstract. It was a fear of a different kind—a fear associated 
with the fear of His death, but separable from it—a cup which 
could be removed even while the cup of death remained. Can 
we conceive such a dread? Can we figure such acup? That 
is a question I have tried to answer in the last chapter. I have 
expressed my conviction that the thing which made Jesus 
recoil from the prospect of His own death was the fear lest His 
reconciling work should be crushed by the world's culminat- 
ing sin of crucifying ‘the Holy One of God.’ ” 
Like so many of Dr. Matheson’s smaller books, this 
larger work is semi-devotional; each of the short 
chapters being closed with an invocation, or prayer. 
The sympathetic reader will feel that these forms of 
devotion are the very natural outcome of the thoughts 
which have preceded them in their several chapters. 


E. S. 





A POSTHUMOUS STUDY. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: A PERSONAL SKETCH. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
London : Cassell and Company. 


THE halo of mystery that surrounds the Throne con- 
tributes largely to that secret fascination which Royalty 
exercises on so many thousands of minds. What is the 
private life of these great public characters? How do 
they differ from ordinary people? What are their 
thoughts, habits and hobbies, and what do they talk 
about when amongst themselves? Much the same as 
any one else, we suspect to be’ the answer ; and Mrs. 
Oliphant’s sketch reveals to us the Queen, less in the 
character of Sovereign of a great empire than in her 
more human aspect of wife, mother, grandmother and 
great-grandmother. 

To write with anything like adequacy the private 
life of a living person is a task requiring considerable 
delicacy. Noone was better qualitied for this than Mrs. 
Oliphant. She possessed, besides exceptional oppor- 
tunities for such a study, the indispensable literary 
atributes of tact and taste. Mrs. Oliphant always writes 
like a lady. With a very reverent and tender apprecia- 
tion for her subject she is neither familiar nor fulsome. 
She does not make the Queen perfection, but she does 
succeed in instilling something of her own warmth of 
feeling into the hearts of her readers. That the Queen 
is a remarkable woman we all know, but it wants those 
little intimate touches that only an inspired and sympa- 
thetic pen can give to bring this home to the public. 

Mrs. Oliphant does not hesitate to speak with 
frankness on the subject of her Majesty’s personal tastes 
and predilections. The Queen is not of a literary cast 
of mind (has not the gifted author of Barabbas declared 
her favour in the eyes of Royalty ?) and her art is the art 
of Landseer. In all artistic traditions she still clings to 
those of the earlier part of her reign—a period when 
taste was at its lowest ebb. It is known that she was 
fond of Disraeli, and, though she disliked the Tory 
party, her relations with Mr. Gladstone were never over 
cordial. (What her opinion may be of certain eminent 
persons of the present day is not, unfortunately , ascer- 
tainable ; but it would be worth knowing.) She has 
many friends in every station of life, likes gossip and is 
full of humour and perception of character. 

The Queen at the close of her long reign is a melan- 
choly and touching figure. Even the most republican of 
us have a smouldering sentiment for this aged lady who 
has witnessed so many changes and survived so many 
deaths; and no patriot, shout he never so madly, but 
has a moment of remorse for this terrible war that 
strikes so harsh and cruel a note on her last remaining 
years. 





